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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


France, with Belgium towed willy-nilly behind, has 
declined to accede to Lord Curzon’s request for common 
consultation, and has sent her own answer to 
Berlin. It is long and argumentative, and gives great 
satisfaction to M. Poincaré, who drafted it, and to the 
‘“‘ Temps,’”’ which kindly told him what to say. Need- 
less to say, it rejects the German proposals. In addition, 
it embodies extremely debatable contentions as to the 
legality of the French action in the Ruhr, and reiterates 
the resolve to evacuate only as Germany discharges 
stage by stage obligations which are not yet defined. 
The decision of the French and Belgian Governments to 
take separate action left the British and Italians no 
option but to do the same. Their Notes, the result of 
close consultation between London and Rome, are equally 
decisive in declaring the German offer as it stands 
unacceptable, but in sharp distinction from the Franco- 
Belgian manifesto, they invite the Germans to put 
forward fresh figures. It is manifestly difficult for 
Dr. Cuno to respond to that invitation, and he may pro- 
bably enough make way for some successor with hands 
so far free. As it is, the main result of the last week’s 
interchanges is that the French have had to listen to 
criticism of just but unusual severity from the repre- 
sentatives of the British Government in both Houses, 
and the relations between the two partners in the Entente 
are thus more strained than ever. 

* * * 

MEANWHILE, sentence has been pronounced in the 
Krupp trial. A handful of French troops having lest 
their heads in Essen in March, and slaughtered eleven 
workmen at the Krupp works without a hair of their 
own heads being touched or threatened, Herr Krupp 
von Bohlen is in May sentenced by a French court- 
martial to fifteen years’ imprisonment and a fine of a 
hundred million marks—presumably for the crime of 
being Herr Krupp von Bohlen, since the evidence given 
at the trial (the actual charge was complicity in 
resistance to French orders) revealed no ground of any 
sort for the infliction of a day’s imprisonment or a fine 
of a mark. This, however, was not the supreme 


achievement of the court. Herr Schrapler, who was 
present, and three Krupp’s directors, who were absent, 
get twenty years’ imprisonment and fines of a hundred 
million marks apiece. Savagery of this order appears to 
have caused astonishment even among French in Essen. 
The French policy of terrorism in the guise of law stands 
self-revealed. In one sense the March massacre itself, 
out of which the court-martial proceedings sprang, was 
less of an outrage on decency than this. 
* * * 

Tue long-projected British Note to Russia was 
handed in at Moscow on Tuesday, and unless a satis- 
factory answer—which means an answer that satisfies the 
exacting standards set by Lord Curzon—is received by 
next Friday, the British Official Agent at Moscow is to 
be withdrawn with all his staff, and the Russian trade 
Mission at Soviet House will no doubt be required to 
leave London. The Note itself, couched in the Foreign 
Secretary’s unmistakable phraseology, is a formidable 
indictment of the Soviet Government’s diplomatic and 
administrative methods. That Russia has been guilty of 
flagrant and systematic breaches of the Trade Agree- 
ment is demonstrable, and the contention that since one 
party to the agreement has been methodically violating it, 
the agreement automatically lapses, is logically unassail- 
able. But man does not live by logic alone, and to put 
fresh impediments in the way of trade with Russia 
because trawlers have been seized outside the three-mile 
limit, or even because the British Agent has received 
impertinent messages from an official named Weinstein, 
seems as inept a proceeding as a good many of which the 
Soviet Government itself has been guilty. It is quite 
true that M. Tchitcherin and some of his colleagues have 
done their best to make themselves impossible, but 
Foreign Office mentality here is very little more 
promising where Russia is concerned. That Lord 
Curzon and M. Tchitcherin should be domiciled within 
half a mile of each other at Lausanne for something over 
two months without once taking the opportunity of a 
frank talk on the whole question of Anglo-Russian rela- 
tions is a fact for which the discredit must be about 
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equally shared. Fortunately, the matter is to be 
debated in the House of Commons on Tuesday, and the 
Government may hear some plain truths from unexpected 
quarters. Meanwhile, a Russian Note suggesting 
arbitration in the trawler question (a genuinely arguable 
matter in international law) appears to have crossed ours. 


That may ease the situation a little. 
* * * 


Tue visit of the King and Queen to Italy has, of 
course, no diplomatic significance, nor was there any 
reason why ultra-sensitive Protestants should have 
invested with artificial importance the courtesy call on 
the Pope. But the fact that the British sovereigns are 
the first rulers of a major Power to visit Italy since the 
institution of the Fascist régime has its interest, and 
Signor Mussolini with his highly developed sense of the 
spectacular may be relied on to get the full flavour out 
of a triumph marked outwardly by the G.C.B. King 
George awarded him. As fortune would have it, the 
action of the French in driving this country and Italy 
together once more over the Reparations question 
chimed opportunely with the festivities in Rome, and 
some uneasiness in Paris is the consequence. But 
King George has no Foreign Minister with him and no 
serious evolution of policy can well result from his visit. 
It is a great pity all the same that one or two little 
questions, notably the Jubaland frontier, to which Italy 
attaches importance and which mean little to us, 
cannot be amicably settled even at some small sacrifice 
to ourselves. Mr. Lloyd George’s refusal to interest 
himself in such matters last summer, after the studied 
enthusiasm he displayed for Italy and her Ministers at 
Genoa, has had an altogether disproportionately adverse 
effect on the relations between the two countries. 

* * 

Tue modification of the Iraq Treaty announced by 
Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons last week repre- 
sents, on the whole, a reasonable compromise between 
the untenable policy of immediate scuttle and the 
equally untenable policy of unlimited obligations. The 
Treaty in its original form was to run, with some quali- 
fications, over a period of twenty years. That period is 
now, by a protocol which overrides the Treaty, to be 
reduced to four years from the date of the ratification 
of peace with Turkey. (The assumption, at any rate, 
is that this means a reduction, though observers of the 
Lausanne Conference sometimes doubt it.) The Treaty 
will terminate earlier still should Iraq be admitted to 
the League of Nations before the four years have run 
out, the provision whereby Great Britain undertakes to 
use her best efforts to secure the admission of her Ally 
still holding good. While this arrangement should 
satisfy most critics of the Government’s Iraq policy in 
this country, it at the same time gives the Arabs a new 
incentive to set their house in order and get a settled 
Government on foot. Whether they are capable of 
doing that has still to be proved. Sir Percy Cox’s pro- 
clamation speaks of the great strides the Iraq Govern- 
ment has made towards independent and stable existence, 
but it has not yet been found possible to get a consti- 
tuent assembly together to ratify the Treaty, the Shiahs 
having apparently decided on abstention as protest 
against the installation of a Sunni King. It should be 
noted that the door is expressly kept open for the con- 
clusion of new arrangements between Britain and Iraq 


before the Treaty expires. 
*« * 


Tue battle regarding the position of Indians in 
Kenya has now been joined in London, and misrepre- 
sentations that may do much harm if they are given 
free course are already rife. The importance of the 


controversy to the Empire as a whole is immeasurable, 
and the white settlers are doing the worst conceivable 
service to the cause they profess to have at heart in 
presenting themselves as the accredited guardians of 
Empire interests. In point of fact, the concession of 
their demands as they are now framed would be much 
more likely to lead to the disruption of the Empire. 
The essential condition of a satisfactory issue to the 
controversy is that it should be conducted in a spirit of 
tolerance and reason. In that the Indians are so far 
setting an excellent example. They have made it clear, 
though their position has been misstated so often as to 
make the travesty of their views look deliberate, that 
they desire no predominant position on the Executive 
or Legislative Councils in Kenya, and that they advocate 
the retention of an official majority to safeguard the 
rights of the natives, whose title to the ultimate control 
of their own country the Indian delegates declare to be 
paramount. That reduces the matter to a question of 
the relations between the Indians and whites already in 
Kenya, and if it is to be settled, as Lord Delamere 
would apparently desire, on the basis of a complete 
denial of the idea of Empire citizenship, the problem of 
India may soon become intractable. Fortunately, the 
Colonial Office has so far approached the question from 
a liberal and broad-minded standpoint. If the Indians 
are prepared for some reasonable compromise on their 
formal demands a satisfactory solution should be 
reached. 
* * * 

Tue Court of Appeal on Wednesday, reversing the 
decision of the Divisional Court, decided that the Irish 
deportations were illegal, and granted a writ of Habeas 
Corpus against the Home Secretary to Mr. Art O’Brien. 
Among other reasons for this judgment there were two 
of outstanding importance: that the famous Regulation 
14“B’”’ had ceased to operate when the Free State 
Constitution Act was passed, and that the Home Secre- 
tary had no power to order the internment of anyone 
in a place beyond his own control. The history of the 
Habeas Corpus Act is a long and important chapter in 
the history of English liberty, and it is stimulating to 
discover that even a modern Cabinet, in some ways so 
much more powerful than any autocrat, can be brought 
to grass by that old but sturdy fence. The Government 
intends to take the case to the House of Lords, and if 
it loses again it will be in a position of great difficulty. 
Mr. Bridgeman’s ability to produce the deportees seems 
to depend on the readiness of the Free State Govern- 
ment to help him out of the bog into which he has 
strayed, for it is doubtful whether he has now any power 
to compel the Free State to surrender its prisoners. 
Even if the British Government and the British Courts 
do possess such powers, this would not be a tactful 
moment to talk about them. Indeed, objectionable as 
the deportations were on grounds of public policy, the 
Government’s arbitrary blunder would assume a worse 
aspect still if it ended in the raising of awkward con- 
stitutional questions between Britain and the infant 
Free State. If the Court of Appeal’s judgment is 
upheld, it would seem that even Sir Douglas Hogg, who 
is one of the Government’s few successes, can be caught 
napping, and a hard-fought Bill of Indemnity for Mr. 
Bridgeman may have to be added to the work of an 
overloaded session. 

*« * * 

Over the week-end there was a veritable spate of 
political oratory. Mr. Churchill emerged at the Aldwych 
Club from his temporary retirement. He has not 
changed. As a Coalitionist he is unrepentant. He 
regards the attitude of the Government as almost “‘ a 
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conspiracy to make Mr. Ramsay MacDonald Prime 
Minister,’’ and still regards Labour as the arch-enemy. 
Mr. Asquith and Sir John Simon both utterly refused 
to regard Labour in any such light. The former was 
critical of Labour as a party, but asserted that it shared 
with Liberals many ‘‘ common aims and common 
purposes which we believe to be by pedigree of Liberal] 
origin.”” The latter rejected altogether the idea of 
a Centre Party of all “ the mugwumps and the respect- 
ables.’? Mr. Clynes placidly argued that there was no 
need for anyone to be afraid of Labour, and Mr. Mac- 
Donald played his party’s best card when he said that 
Labour would not be ‘“‘ fit to govern ”’ if it governed as 
badly as other people had done. On Tuesday in the 
‘* Times,”’ Sir Alfred Mond complained that Mr. Asquith 
and Sir John Simon were not being as helpful as they 
might to that cause of reunion which he, and the rank 
and file in the constituencies, had so much at heart. The 
fact that Independent and National Liberals so 
frequently find themselves in opposite Lobbies is due, 
according to him, to their failure to employ an efficient 
sheep-dog in common. Mr. Asquith, however, main- 
tained that reunion must be spontaneous and natural. 
In short, he would rather chain up the dog until the 
natural habits of the two flocks have been more 


accurately ascertained. 
* * * 


On Monday the Special Constables Bill was read a 
third time, in spite of the energetic attempts either to 
amend it or to prevent its passing altogether which were 
made by Liberal and Labour members. The latter 
showed themselves extraordinarily suspicious of any 
attempts to organize and equip the more comfortable 
classes. Indeed, Mr. Lansbury went so far as to describe 
a Stock Exchange rifle club, which seems to be an institu- 
tion of long standing, held together by a creditable if 
not very usefully directed sense of patriotism, as a 
symptom of nascent Fascism. The Labour speeches 
against the Bill, however, would have seemed less 
sensible had any single argument been put forward 
in its favour which had any point at all. Mr. Bridge- 
man assured the House that the “specials’’ could 
not be used for strike-breaking, but made no kind of 
attempt to explain why the Bill had been introduced. 
‘* The idea is,’’ he said, ‘‘ to keep the force up to some- 
thing like what it was in the war period.’’ But we are 
not now at war, even with the Irish, and why we need in 
1923 a force which we did not need in 1913 remains 
unexplained. Some of the Tories, of course, interpret the 
Bill in the same sense as that in which the Labour Party 
interprets it; namely, as a bulwark against what they 
call ‘‘ Bolshevism,’’ and the Labour Party the ‘“‘working- 
classes.” That being the case, its influence must be 
mischievous, even though its practical effect be nugatory. 

* * * 


On Tuesday, in the House of Lords, Lord Newton 
secured a second reading for his Bill to restrain com- 
mercial advertisers from spoiling the beauty of rural 
scenery with their hoardings. The Bill has received 
important support in the business world. It applies 
only to rural districts and to towns of special historic 
interest, the great towns having been left alone, accord- 
ing to Lord Newton’s explanation, in order to neutralize 
opposition. On its merits, the Bill would seem to have 
a very fair chance of passing, but Lord Onslow was 
unable to promise that the Government would give 
facilities for its discussion this session. Its intentions 
are excellent, as even advertisers themselves can scarcely 
contest, for the hoardings which have turned certain 
beautiful country roads into a kind of tube railway— 
if we may borrow Lord Newton’s apt descriptive 


phrase—must surely infuriate as many potential pur- 
chasers as they ensnare. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the control of such advertising should be 
entrusted solely to the local authorities. Most of the 
hoardings are intended to impress the visitor, and are 
placed accordingly, and part at least of the profit on 
their display goes to the local inhabitants. A form of 
control more centralized, and more uniform in its 
operation, would probably be more effective. We would 
add that, whatever the nature of the opposition, the 
poor town-dweller is, in our opinion, entitled to 
protection at home as well as on holiday. 
* * * 


AN acute position is rapidly developing over a reduc- 
tion in the wages of railway shopmen. The latest 
proposal by the companies is that”the existing rate of war 
bonus should be reduced by 2s. a week immediately, by a 
further ls. in June, and again by a further ls. in July: 
after which wages are to be stabilized until January, 1924. 
The present wage position of the shopmen is somewhat 
anomalous. During the war years, they, in common with 
the engineering and shipbuilding trades, received a war 
bonus of 26s. 6d. Up to date, shipbuilding workers have 
lost the whole of this, and engineering workers 16s. 6d., 
while the shopmen have lost only 10s. On the other 
hand, the shopmen urge that there is no economic 
necessity for a further reduction in their case, since the 
trade situation in shipbuilding and engineering is totally 
different. The unions concerned fall into two groups— 
the National Union of Railwaymen, and the various 
craft unions of engineering workers, of which the 
A.E.U. is the most important. The N.U.R. broke off 
negotiations in March, threatening a general strike if 
any reduction at all was enforced. This last week the 
various craft unions definitely rejected the proposals, 
and also refused arbitration. A position of complete 
deadlock therefore exists, which is further complicated 
by the intense rivalry between the N.U.R. and the craft 
unions as to whether the shopmen should be organized 
on an industrial basis or according to craft. 

* * * 


Tue Irish Free State Government have maintained 
a stiff attitude towards de Valera’s overtures. They 
refused his request for a personal conference; and an 
exchange of documents has been followed by a break- 
down of negotiations. The Government have made it 
plain that the question of the oath cannot be con- 
sidered. Arms must be handed in before prisoners can 
be released, though the Government would be ready to 
employ the local clergy as intermediaries for their 
collection. A renewed outbreak of Republican 
activity is possible; but the peace atmosphere has so 
far been maintained. An Irish Correspondent writes :— 
“The situation is not without its peculiar humour. 
Last Saturday afternoon a military band discoursed 
music for the first time for many years in 
Stephen’s Green, which is just now at its best 
(and its best is very good). The citizens thoroughly 
enjoyed the treat, and would have welcomed it as a sign 
of peace; but the band was driven into and out of the 
park in an armoured tender, and guarded while it played 
by a ring of soldiers with fixed bayonets, with sentries 
stationed at every gate! No better parable could 
have been devised for the present state of Ireland. Mean- 
while, Mr. Kevin O’ Higgins braves the streets in an open 
touring car and Ministers walk abroad while the sun 
shines. It is said that one company of the C.I.D. has 
been ‘demobbed.’ But in order that we should not grow 
fat with peace, Senator Fitzgerald’s house is attacked by 
armed women, and Dundrum barracks stands another 
siege. The great thing, however, is that no blood has 
been spilt this week.” 
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SINGAPORE AND WASHINGTON. 


No more deplorable step has been taken by the present 
Government than the decision to construct a great naval 
base at Singapore. It has been widely criticized on 
technical grounds; but it is far more than a technical 
question. It raises a large issue of British world policy, 
as much moral as strategic, which may prove as vital to 
our future peace and welfare as what we do or leave 
undone in Europe. 

From the technical standpoint, the project is dubious 
enough. At a moment when our financial position 
imposes rigid limits on our total expenditure, and 
when the inadequacy of our Air Force for home 
defence has been admitted, we are to devote 
£9,500,000 to creating, seven thousand miles away, a 
base for the largest capital ships. The Admiralty claim 
much credit for a reduction on the original estimate of 
£11,000,000; but judging by past experience, we shall 
be very fortunate if that estimate is not exceeded. Nor 
will the expenditure stop there. A garrison must be 
provided capable of resisting at least a strong raiding 
force. There will certainly be a demand for provision 
against a sudden attack from the air, and probably for 
an increase in the naval forces permanently maintained 
in Eastern waters. The upkeep of the new base will 
be a heavy item. For what purpose is it designed? 
A Dreadnought base is not required to defend our 
Eastern trade routes against cruiser or submarine attack 
by Powers as distant as ourselves. It will be of service 
only in one contingency—war with our late ally, Japan. 

Mr. Amery has denied emphatically that strained 
relations with Japan are contemplated, and we do not 
believe that either the Admiralty or the Government 
have any provocative intention. It is the Admiralty’s 
business to consider every conceivable contingency, and 
the Government seem merely to have followed dully the 
opinion of their technical advisers on what they regarded 
as a departmental matter. 

But if war with Japan is not a likely menace, what 
need is there to press on with this scheme just now? We 
cannot really be prepared against every remote con- 
tingency, and there are contingencies less remote against 
which we are not prepared. But what would be a 
mistake, even if there were no Treaty of Washington, 
becomes almost a crime when the existence of that 
Treaty is remembered. 

Japan approached the Washington Conference with 
much natural hesitation. She was asked for large con- 
cessions—the abandonment of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance and a ratio in capital ships which left her at 
a disadvantage of 6 to 10 against either Great Britain 
or the United States. Her consent was purchased by the 
Four-Power Pact, and by the self-denying ordinance with 
regard to fortification and bases in the Pacific. Once 
her assent was given, it was given loyally and whole- 
heartedly. Those who were present at the Conference 
testify unanimously to the good faith of the Japanese 
representatives, and the provisions of the Treaty have 
been faithfully complied with, both as regards the con- 
struction of capital ships and the development of naval 
bases. 

By the Treaty of Washington there was created an 
atmosphere of goodwill, of the highest importance, in 
relation not only to the affairs of the Pacific but to the 
peace of the world. It would be in the last degree 
deplorable that any step taken by us, whatever its legal 
and technical justification, should disturb that 
atmosphere. 


It is true that Singapore is not a base within the 
Pacific; but in advocating its development, Mr. Eyres- 
Monsell put forward the specific plea that we were pre- 
cluded by the Treaty of Washington from the further 
development of Hong Kong, to which, therefore, it 
appears to be regarded as an alternative. Commander 
Bellairs supported the scheme mainly on two grounds: 
the rise of Japan, and the fact that ‘‘ the Pacific was 
becoming of increasing importance in the future of the 
world.’’ It is as a base for operations in the Pacific that 
the development of Singapore is desired. Now, the main 
object of the self-denying ordinance was to remove the 
tension between the United States and Japan, by 
rendering it impossible for either Power to carry on 
effective operations in the home waters of the other. If 
we are prepared to apply the same principle in our rela- 
tions with Japan, we surely shall not quibble as to the 
exact geographical limits covered by the Pact. What 
matters is not so much the detailed provisions of the 
Treaty as the new outlook and new policy of which it 
is the expression. 

It is impossible, says Mr. Amery, for any self- 
respecting Power “ to be dependent upon another Power 
for its security and for its very existence.’ Of what is 
he thinking? Is it the security of Australia? Senator 
Pearce, the Australian representative at Washington, is 
reported to have said that Australia was free from the 
threat of invasion for the duration of the Treaty. 
With all respect to Mr. Amery, the goodwill of other 
Powers is the only real security for the British Empire ; 
and armaments, however necessary, can never be an 
adequate substitute. 

There are two methods by which security may be 
sought: one is to eliminate possible causes of friction ; 
the other to prepare against a possible war. Often it 
may be necessary to pursue both ends concurrently, and 
where occasions of controversy exist and the spirit of 
mutual goodwill is absent, no strategic risk can be run 
for the sake of avoiding misconception. But where 
goodwill is strongly in evidence, and where special pro- 
vision has been made to foster its growth and per- 
manence, by the creation of machinery for the peaceful 
adjustment of disputes, an extension of war precautions 
is not prudent, but foolhardy. Does anyone suppose 
that Canada would be as safe to-day if the Rush-Bagot 
Treaty had never been signed—if we were left to counter 
the proximity of the United States by fortresses 
and flotillas on the Great Lakes? Will the security of 
Australia and the Eastern trade routes be better secured 
in ten years’ time by a great naval base at Singapore, 
or by an atmosphere favourable to renewal of the 
Washington Pact? 

We acquit the Government of any Jingo motive. 
We accuse them of lack of vision. It is by such acts 
when the skies are clear that the chances of endur- 
ing peace are thrown away. If we display so little faith 
in the efficacy of an international instrument, which we 
hailed in 1921 as a really great achievement, how can we 
expect France or any other Continental State to look 
for security to agreement rather than to force? 

The Opposition have a duty to perform. They must 
not leave the matter with their protest of last week. 
They must do their utmost to have the policy reversed. 
For it is not yet too late. If the project were stopped 
at this stage in deference to our own public opinion, the 
affair would, indeed, leave behind a credit balance on 
the side of international goodwill. And this is a gesture 
which Britain owes to her réle in Europe, not less than 
to her interests in the Far East. 
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LIBERALISM AND LABOUR. 


THE old maxim that two is company and three is none 
seems to be at least as applicable to the relationship of 
whole-hearted opposition as to the relationship of affec- 
tionate intercourse. Controversy becomes much less 
fatiguing to wage if you are lucky enough to find an 
embodiment of all the forces of evil in a single visible 
opponent; for you are then at liberty to concentrate 
your whole mental energies on the technique of warfare, 
nor is there any danger lest by a pardonable overstate- 
ment of your case against one adversary you should turn 
out to have made an undesigned concession to another. 
To a person of active and restless temperament in par- 
ticular, the poise of mind required for the conduct of 
a three-cornered controversy, the need for the continual 
re-examination of principles, the absence, so to speak, 
of a wall against which he can set his back, is bound to 
be extremely uncongenial. ; 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. Winston 
Churchill should find the present blurring of party lines 
and public issues peculiarly distasteful, or that he should 
sigh for the days when he could issue a trumpet-call to 
the united forces of progress against a reactionary 
House of Lords, or to the united forces of civilization 
against the baby-killers of Scarborough. It is natural 
enough that so talented an artist should seek to produce 
in the confused fog of present party politics some grand 
simplification of outline which would enable him once 
more to throw unreservedly into one scale or the other 
those great gifts of thunderous speech and tempestuous 
action which have been used on occasion in the past with 
such signal effect on behalf both of his party and of the 
State. It is also perhaps natural, though in our view 
regrettable, that a mind which is cast in so authoritarian 
a mould, and which has been so much preoccupied in 
recent years with the invention of brooms to sweep back 
the tide of the Russian Revolution, should find the com- 
fortable dichotomy which it needs in the cleavage of 
social classes. In his recent speech at the Aldwych 
Club, Mr. Churchill has told us where, in his opinion, 
the real political issue of the immediate future is to be 
found. The quarrels of Die-Hard and Coalitionist, of 
National and Independent Liberal, are, it would appear, 
like the squabbles of children playing upon the brink of 
a voleano. While the politicians of the older parties 
are dissipating their energies in trivial personalities and 
frivolous strife, ‘“‘ we see developing a great, vehement 
attack upon the foundations of society, to which there 
is apparently no resistance. . . . So bitter against one 
another are the groups and parties which are opposed to 
Socialism, that the official leaders and managers both of 
the Conservative and Liberal Parties vie with one 
another in dulling and deadening the public to the 
danger which is approaching.’’ “ These dangers,’’ he 
continues, after a survey of our economic heritage, 
assumed to be in peril from the growing power of 
Labour, “are not visionary. They are actual and sub- 
stantial. They are not, perhaps, far distant.’’ If a 
Labour Government is returned to power, all that we 
fought for in the war will be turned to dust and ashes 
(perhaps some of us may find that the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles has already proved itself a fairly efficient 
incinerator), and “the best and truest hearts that beat 
for Britain ’’ may be expected to break. 

So it is all quite simple after all. The powers of evil 
are neatly bottled for us under the fifty-year-old label, 
** Socialism : Not to be taken.’’ We know now why the 
war was fought—to make the world safe for Capitalism. 
And we know the whole duty of Liberals—to rally under 
the banner of anyone who will be good enough to lead 


them, in defence of the existing order or disorder of 
Society, and against red ruin and—not, indeed, the 
breaking up, but the undesirable multiplication of laws. 

But Mr. Churchill has not been alone in his 
malaise. The late Prime Minister himself, in spite of 
his admitted skill in riding divergent whirlwinds, is really 
more at home in a world in which the powers of darkness 
take unequivocal shape in some Duke or Emperor or 
advocate of a negotiated peace. Sling in hand, he seeks 
a unique and unmistakable Goliath; but his taste in 
Goliaths is less clearly marked out for him by tempera- 
ment and previous training than is Mr. Churchill’s. 
Sometimes these seems no doubt that Mr. Churchill’s Red 
Bogey is for Mr. Lloyd George also the authentic 
Philistine ; but lately the wind has been blowing from a 
different quarter, and he has been fingering with some 
zest those stones in his wallet which are designed for the 
defence of what he calls the “‘ under-dog.”’ In his 
presentment of the meaning and policy of Liberalism at 
Manchester a fortnight since, there was, in our opinion, 
much which was admirably said, and which recalled the 
great days of fifteen years ago when he was hustling the 
Liberal car along the path of progress. Yet even Mr. 
Lloyd George, aware of the need for drastic social change, 
for the restoration of Free Trade, for vigilance against 
the machinations of would-be Mussolinis, finds the 
immediate peril in this thing called ‘‘ Socialism.’’ The 
whole position, indeed, is far from clear. Mr. Churchill’s 
ark, at rest in the Aldwych Club on the Ararat of re- 
action, was at one moment observed to be feebly and 
rather inconsequently rocking in time with the genuine 
Liberalism of Mr. Lloyd George’s Manchester speech, 
while Mr. Lloyd George himself is apparently preparing 
to unite the moral forces of the nation in a simultaneous 
fight against ‘‘ Socialism ’’ and Protection. Can he not 
enlighten our perplexity by disclosing which of these two 
Goliaths is to receive the first knock-out blow? 

For ourselves, we are conscious of no such ambiguity 
of purpose. In our view any policy of so-called 
Liberalism which involves either sending that ‘‘ under- 
dog ’’ back whipped to his kennel, or feeding him reluc- 
tantly from time to time with just so many honey-cakes 
as will serve to restrain him from inconvenient growling, 
is doomed to sterility and failure. Liberalism entails, in 
our view, a recognition that the economic structure of 
society requires radical and far-reaching change in 
accordance with principles whose detailed application will 
often be difficult and obscure, but can certainly never be 
safely entrusted to a Coalition, however entitled, 
whose dominating instinct is fear and whose primary 
object is the defence of privilege. We hold that at the 
present moment stagnation born of disillusionment is a 
greater menace to society than revolution born of 
impatience. And taking a longer view, we look forward 
—for we are not ourselves exempt from the human crav- 
ing for dichotomy—to a time when the evolution of 
a constructive Liberal policy in social and industrial 
affairs will have prepared the way for an effective 
reunion, in some form or other, of all those forces which 
are really on the side of progress. 

But that time is not yet. We recognize that for the 
present, partly owing to the apparent bankruptcy in 
social policy of the older parties, the political Labour 
movement has attracted to itself not only the lion’s share 
of the political enthusiasm and experience of the manual 
working-class, but also the services of many other 
persons of goodwill and good sense whom we should have 
preferred to see within the Liberal ranks. We bear no 
ill-will against the Labour Party, but we realize that in 
‘certain respects its ways are not as‘our ways nor its 
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thoughts as our thoughts. We believe that its efficiency as 
an instrument of social progress is impaired at present 
by certain defects arising naturally out of its history and 
structure—by a tendency to exalt unduly the sectional 
interests of the skilled artisan, to encase in doctrinaire 
formule the infinite varieties of possible social change, to 
relapse into the Churchillian philosophy and phraseology 
of class warfare. We believe that these defects will be 
mitigated by experience, and while we might often find 
occasion to criticize its measures, we should not regard 
the advent of a Labour Government to power as a final 
blow to British civilization. One thing only that we can 
see could turn the Labour Party into a real social menace 
—that it should find itself engaged in an embittered fight 
against an unnatural confederacy of the older parties, 
entrenched in defence of the existing maldistribution of 
wealth and power, and divided from its assailant by 
a clear-cut line of class interest and class prejudice. 

We conclude, therefore, that for the present 
Liberalism must cheerfully face the inconveniences of a 
triangular grouping of political forces. It cannot afford to 
pretermit its right of recourse to the touchstone of liberty, 
its belief in the virtue of variety in industrial structure 
and experiment, its emphasis upon individual initiative 
and responsibility. But still less can it afford to become, 
in response to Mr. Churchill’s trumpet-call, the dusty 
camp-follower of the armies of reaction. 





THE GERMAN OFFER AND THE FRENCH 
REPLY. 
By J. M. KEYNES. 


From time to time a trumpet is lifted to the lips of 
Germany. One expects a lofty and passionate strain of 
rebellious patriotism, or an unqualified simplicity cutting 
through the tangles, or the menacing note of desperation. 
One hears the gramophone record of a muddled drafting 
committee. From the days of Versailles until now the 
Notes of the German Government have lacked both pas- 
sion and persuasiveness. At each crisis of her affairs a 
timid and contorted document serves to re-arouse a 
baneful “superiority complex’’ in the hearts of her 
oppressors. One might suppose that her statesmen, as 
well as her students, were nourished exclusively upon 
potatoes. 

Heaven knows that propaganda is a sinful thing! 
But there is nothing wrong in writing a short sentence.* 
Throughout the world’s Press the reaction of distaste to 
the German Note has been predominantly esthetic— 
directed against the form and ignoring the substance. 
The peace of Europe, almost, is menaced by a prose style. 
Who, smiling at his German governess, could have fore- 
seen that this national peculiarity would have turned out 
so important ! 

It is a 
great error to have stated the offer in terms of an inter- 
national loan instead of an annual tribute. All that 
Germany can do of herself is to provide annual payments, 
beginning as soon as possible and rising as high as 


The faults of form are not only literary. 





* As a trifling but typical example, all the words in the German 
opening paragraph, except those which I have placed in italics, are 
redundant or objectionable :— 

It has always been the point of view of the German Govern- 
ment, which they are induced to restate in the present inter- 
national discussion, that questions, upon the settlement of whicb 
depend the reconstruction of the devastated area, equally desired 
by Germany, and, peyond that, the economic restoration and peace 
of Europe, can find their solution only through mutual agreement. 


possible. If, in order to help France, the rest of the 
world is prepared to capitalize and anticipate any part 
of these annual sums, that is their contribution, not hers. 
In fact, Germany is offering a huge annual tribute, up to 
whatever limit impartial opinion may think possible. 
But by making her proposal appear to depend on an 
international loan, impracticable in size and to be con- 
tributed by others, she has contrived to make it look a 
deception and an evasion at the same time. It is easy 
for her enemies to point out with truth that the loan 
cannot be raised, and that, if it could be, we and not 
Germany would be finding the money. 

If, therefore, we want a plausible excuse for ignor- 
ing the German offer, we find it ready-made. But if the 
real position is just the contrary, it is obvious that, 
so far from exploiting Germany’s fatigue and perplexity, 
we must seek out the genuine heart of these imper- 
meable paragraphs. 

The substance of the German offer reaches, in my 
opinion, and perhaps exceeds, the limit of her capacity. 
Ignoring details capable of alteration, I find the follow- 
ing solid elements :— 

(1) After a moratorium of four years, Germany offers 
an annual payment commencing at £60,000,000 (gold) 
and rising in certain circumstances to £90,000,000. This 
is very near the figure of £100,000,000 which many 
authorities have given as the probable maximum. After 
all that has happened, it will be a surprising thing if more 
than this is ever paid. If we could get this, it would 
be madness to break the peace of Europe in the remote 
expectation of getting more. 

(2) For the first time, Germany makes her offer un- 
conditional on other alterations in the Treaty. Her pro- 
posal of two years ago, for example, was contingent on 
her retention of Upper Silesia, and that of four years ago 
on many other concessions. [It is instructive to note that 
the nominal figure of each successive German offer is less 
than that of its predecessor—l00 milliards in 1919, 
50 milliards in 1921, 30 milliards in 1923 ; which does not 
indicate that the application of force does much good. 
It is quite likely that the offer of 1925 will be 
15 milliards, and that those of 1927 and thereafter will 
be nil.] 

(3) In the event of this offer being deemed unsatis- 
factory, Germany declares her readiness to accept the 
decision of an International Commission on the lines pro- 
posed by Mr. Hughes on behalf of the United States. 

In (1) Germany nearly reaches the figures of the 
British scheme of last January. In (2) she accepts the 
existing territorial settlement. In (3) she accepts the 
latest suggestion of the United States. It is impossible 
for England or America not to regard this as a sincere 
advance deserving serious consideration. 

The French reply, sent without consultation with her 
Allies, offends against more important things than tact 
or style. The small, malignant figure of Poincaré lacks 
even the grim, ingratiating quality of the old grey owl, 
Clemenceau. One feels oneself in a black cavern, narrow- 
ing to a point through which nothing human can creep, 
nightmare narrowness. 

France demands her bond and her forfeit too—to cut 
out Germany’s heart and to exact the utmost ducat at 
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the same time; greed and fear and revenge, over- 
reaching one another, until they end in a sort of nihilism. 
It is not well to invoke the majesty of Law in the act of 
outraging it, or to raise the plea of Justice untempered 
by truth or mercy. The sneering reply of France closes 
the door on everything. It does not even grasp at a 
tangible object. 

We are told that the effect of the Note on America 
‘is to be found in a perceptible growth of public indiffer- 
ence to the whole business.’’ If England could detach 
herself from the European scene, the effect would be the 
same here. Not ‘‘ benevolent impotence ”’ any longer ; 
disgusted impotence. But we are not thus detached ; and 
if, in face of the French attitude, Lord Curzon merely 
collapses, we shall have suffered a real reverse. 

We must, at all events, hold open a door, keep a ray 
of light visible, and speak a few comfortable words. The 
statements of Lord Curzon and Mr. Baldwin on Tuesday 
were satisfactory so far as they went. France having 
replied separately, we propose to avail ourselves of our 
right to do the same: what can we reply? One longs 
for a statesman who could speak with fire and strength, 
the spring of whose inspiration was not parched. One 
might think from their utterance hitherto that our 
Ministers also are potato-fed. Nevertheless, Lord 
Curzon still has a stock of prestige and good intentions 
on which to draw, and an opportunity is now offered 
him if he will show some slight boldness. 

More will depend on the tone of our communication 
than on its substance. We must build on the strong 
parts of the German Note, and lay particular stress on 
their willingness to accept impartial judgment. Even 
if, at the present stage, our reply is necessarily limited 
to banalities, let them be quiet and sensible banalities, 
small-talk if you like, but inviting the way to human 
intercourse. We can recognize German difficulties, 
admit the sincerity of her offer, anticipate a happier 
future, and ask some questions which might lead to 
a continuation of the correspondence. We ought, in 
truth, to go much further than this. But even a word 
of futile amiability might break the thickening atmo- 
sphere of set savagery. 





IMPRESSIONS OF ANGORA. 


“ Op Turks or new?’”’ is, I suppose, the first question 
which a Western visitor to Angora will be required to 
answer on his return home. If so, I can only give the 
tame reply that they are “a bit of both.’’ Turkey has 
not been transfigured in the twinkling of an eye, for the 
governing conditions of her social life are not yet 
altered, except for the deterioration produced by a 
dozen years of war. The percentage of educated people, 
and the number of inhabitants per square kilometre, and 
the proportion of cultivable land under cultivation, and 
the ratio between the salaries of public officials and the 
cost of living are all rather lower than they were in 
1911, and these facts tell their own tale. Nor must one 
be unduly impressed by dramatic gestures like the 
abolition of the Sultanate and the unveiling of women ; 
for, thirty years hence, no doubt, some Oriental de 
Tocqueville will demonstrate that in Turkey, too, the 
Revolution came not to destroy but to fulfil, and that 


the most flamboyant acts of the Great National 
Assembly were implicit in the subtle machinations of 
Abdu’l Hamid—the converse proposition being that the 
present rulers of Turkey show the cloven hoof beneath 
the Republican toga. But this only proves the truism 
that every stream of history is continuous throughout its 
course. It does not mean that the estuary is identical 
with the source, or that the current flows at the same 
pace from start to finish. In the history of every society, 
stagnant pools and quiet reaches alternate with rapids 
and precipitous falls. Change and permanence are both 
relative, but equally real, conceptions. Otherwise, the 
word “ revolutionary ’’ would have no meaning, and if 
““ new ’’ be equated with ‘‘ revolutionary,’’ I can certify 
from direct observation that the men of Angora are 
“new ’’ as well as “old,’’ for I have never run into a 
more unmistakably revolutionary atmosphere. Descrip- 
tions of Paris in 1793 or Nauplia in 1822 or Rome in 
1849 could be transferred wholesale to the Angora of 
1923. There is a repetition of all the principal symp- 
toms: wnion sacrée against foreign invaders co-existing 
with ferocious conflicts of faction among the revolu- 
tionaries themselves ; doctrinaire devotion to a principle 
too often degenerating into slavery to a phrase; a self- 
absorption and self-confidence which ignores the rest of 
the world and justifies by success a foolhardiness which 
in ordinary circumstances could only lead to destruc- 
tion; and, above all, an optimism which annihilates 
time and space and imagines that to have left the 
starting-point is almost to have reached the goal. It is 
easy enough to make fun of this state of mind or to feel 
contempt for it or to lose one’s temper over it. In the 
presence of revolutionaries most normal people do one or 
other of these things, and that is why, contrary to 
reason, the revolutionaries generally win and the normal 
people succumb. The mere outrageousness of David’s 
challenge upsets Goliath’s equanimity; the pebble 
catches him off his guard; and as he lies prostrated his 
brazen armour looks more ridiculous than the school- 
boy’s catapult which circumvented it. In fact, when 
you meet a young revolutionary, the fatal error is to 
assume a superior attitude. You must either fight him 
at once, with all the energy and skill that you can com- 
mand, or you must make friends with him; and you 
cannot decide which to do, or proceed to do either effec- 
tively, without learning something about his state of 
mind. 

This is where Angora is strongest and we are 
weakest. The leaders of the Turkish National Move- 
ment have studied the West. They all speak one or 
more Western languages; most of them have been 
educated in Western Europe or the United States; and 
their finishing school has been a year or two of intern- 
ment at Malta or of inter-Allied military occupation at 
Constantinople. They have been probing the mysteries 
of Frankistan and speculating whether Samson, though 
he looks as brawny as ever, may possibly not be quite 
the man he used to be. Is he, when you meet him at 
close quarters, really so wise, so magnanimous, so 
incorruptible, or so brave as legend depicts him? Most 
Turks with whom I have discussed their investigations 
regarding our noble selves have arrived at unfavour- 
able conclusions. They may be right or wrong. Time 
alone can test their discernment. But at least they have 
been trying to learn about us, while we have been 
making no corresponding effort to learn about them. 
What, in fact, is the general attitude of educated 
Western society towards the Oriental Revolution of the 
last dozen years? For the most part we are crassly 
indifferent to it, though it is intrinsically interesting as 
a historical phenomenon, and though the destinies of 
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our Empife are bound up with its issue. And when we 
are compelled to take notice, our judgments and actions 
are governed by the pettier motives of pride and pre- 
judice rather than by the breadth and objectivity of 
vision which are the essentials of statesmanship. 

As I sit here in London, the suitably imposing 
capital of the greatest (because the only surviving) 
world-empire, it amuses me to call up in my mind the 
picture of that quaint, dilapidated Anatolian town 
which is disputing the hegemony of the East with the 
British Empire. “ Angora versus London? You are as 
crack-brained as the Kemalists,’’ my readers will say. 
But let them remember the profound remark of Thucy- 
dides, that the archxologists who eventually excavated 
the ruins of Athens and Sparta would not be able to 
gauge the relative strength of the two cities from their 
material remains. “ The strength of a city is not ships 
or walls, but men,’’ and men are ruled not through 
their bodies, but through their souls. Judged by this 
criterion, the invisible empire of Angora may ramify 
through broad Eastern lands that are painted red on 
English maps, and may possess the moral allegiance of 
millions who pay tribute to Cesar. Make no mistake 
about it. This revolutionary movement is not an 
isolated earthquake on the plateau of Anatolia. It is 
an upheaval which is stirring the entire Muslim East 
through its length and breadth. ‘‘ Look what splendid 
fellows our soldiers are,’’ said an Indian revolutionary 
to me, as he pointed to a detachment of Turkish troops 
defiling through the streets of Angora. The “our” 
dropped out unconsciously ; but I remembered it again 
when the diplomatic representative of a friendly 
Muslim Power told me how he had longed, during the 
Battle of the Sakkaria, to send in his resignation and 
enlist as a Turkish trooper. Indians, Afghans and 
Egyptians, Kretes and Arabians, they are all repre- 
sented at Angora, and there they are listening to a new 
gospel: that the tide has turned; that the West is not 
invincible; that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against Islam; and that peace shall not be made with 
the Franks except upon terms of equality. 

This is what the British Empire is “ up against ’’ 
in the East; and when we have realized it we shall 
have to decide whether it is to be peace or war. It is 
no use pretending that peace can be purchased without 
sacrifices. We must be prepared for a rapid liquidation 
of our political ascendancy, not only in Turkey and 
Afghanistan, where it has always been incomplete, but 
in countries where it has been long and thoroughly 
established. Nor must we flatter ourselves that by 
surrendering our administration we can safeguard our 
trade, for everything points in the Middle East to a 
period of acute commercial depression. The cause will 
not be so much the recent cycle of war and destruction, 
for this is a local phenomenon, which has afflicted 
Turkey, for example, but has hardly affected Egypt. 
The economic danger arises rather from the revolu- 
tionary insistence upon equality of status, which will be 
applied, to begin with, in all spheres with little dis- 
crimination. The Oriental nations are determined to 
abolish the fiscal and juridical privileges under which 
Western residents have hitherto carried on business in 
these countries; and by pursuing the Western ideal of 
sovereign independence into the economic field, before 
they have sufficiently Westernized their judicial pro- 
cedure, they will, to some extent, scare away Western 
capital and enterprise. The resultant economic decline 
is unlikely, however, to be complete or permanent, 
because there is a counteracting tendency, springing 
from the same fundamental desire for equality, which is 


as strongly pronounced as the other; and this is the 
craving for Western comfort, prosperity, and efficiency 
which is beginning to leaven Oriental society from the 
Western-educated intellectuals downward to the vil- 
lagers. It is the fashion in Anatolia to-day to be 
interested in railways and agricultural machinery ; 
election speeches give first place to internal develop- 
ment; and people who can afford to educate their 
children abroad are sending them to schools of com- 
merce and technology. Having held his own against the 
West in war, the Turk is girding up his loins in order 
to make himself the Westerner’s equal in the arts of 
peace—a very sensible ambition. Only, Young Turkey 
(and, in her wake, Young Egypt and Afghanistan) will 
be driven by the hard facts of experience to compromise 
between her desire for theoretically unlimited sove- 
reignty and her desire for economic development, which 
cannot be realized in practice without drawing upon 
Western money, skill, and instruction. No doubt she 
will acquire her experience, but she will pay for it in 
the meantime, and, unfortunately, the existing Western 
business interests in the East will pay for it as well. 
This temporary economic set-back must be bargained 
for ; but if we guide our policy right during the difficult 
intervening period we may look forward to a greater 
eventual volume of trade with the Middle East than we 
have ever enjoyed before, since, if the Oriental peoples 
realize their ambition, they will have become an 
economically progressive society instead of a backward 
one. This is surely the goal to which we should look 
forward, for, as the Afghan Minister at Angora put it 
to me in simple terms: ‘“‘ What you Westerners really 
want with us Orientals is that we should buy the things 
you manufacture.’’ 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK 


A Po.iticat CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 


“ Disquieting rumours about Mr. Bonar Law’s 
health persist. He would probably resign if Mr. Baldwin 
could take his place; but Lord Curzon has other views. 
Those who do not see Parliament from the inside may 
be surprised to learn from Mr. Churchill that ‘ there 
has not been any Government in our day in which the 
solitary and outstanding ascendancy of the Prime 
Minister over all his colleagues has been more marked 
and striking than in the present Administration.’ 
Mr. Churchill was not sustaining his character as 
a spectator ‘in the stands at the Stadium ’ when he used 
those words; he was speaking as an old parliamentarian. 
For it is in the House of Commons that Mr. Bonar Law is 
supreme. His unusual facility in speaking without notes 
impresses the Labour members immensely ; and when he 
rises to reply to a long debate, taking up one point after 
another without any apparent effort and relying entirely 
upon his memory, he is regarded with affectionate pride 
by members of all parties. Like Disraeli, he is essentially 
a House of Commons man ; while Mr. Lloyd George, like 
Mr. Gladstone, depends more upon his power outside the 
House, though his Parliamentary abilities are remark- 
able enough. 


“ Ir would be interesting to have Mr. Lloyd George’s 
private opinion of Mr. Churchill’sspeech at the Aldwych 
Club. Possibly it may suit his book; for Mr. Lloyd 
George, while making light of the possibility of renewed 


Coalition as the sequel to reunion, has been careful not 
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to exclude it ; and there are reasons why he may be glad to 
have it emphasized by the Vice-President of his organi- 
zation. Some of the rich men who have contributed sub- 
stantially to the National Liberal war-chest are said to 
have done so on the distinct understanding that the enemy 
was to be Labour. This is sometimes embarrassing 
to Mr. Lloyd George, with what Mr. Churchill calls ‘ his 
ardent, popular sympathies, his keen desires for 
social reform, his unequalled knowledge of the working 
life of the nation’; but Mr. Churchill himself, who 
honestly believes that with the advent of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald to power ‘ there are no limits to the catas- 
trophe into which we shall be plunged,’ can do much to 
reassure the money-bags. For nothing makes a rich man 
so happy as to be told that he is in imminent danger of 
being robbed and guillotined. The suggestion that their 
money may be used for a ‘crusade’ is naturally 
revolting to some subscribers, and Mr. Lloyd George may 
find it convenient to have two such different interpreters 
of his intentions as Mr. Oliver and Mr. Churchill. 


“ Bur it is improbable that this formed any part 
of Mr. Churchill’s purpose. His speech is to be read 
as an intimation that, however party divisions run, he 
stands by Lord Birkenhead. Mr. Churchill deserves, 
I think, more generous treatment from Liberals than he 
usually receives. At a time when he was in honest 
sympathy with Liberal ideas, he was placed by 
Mr. Asquith at the Admiralty, because of the need there 
for his remarkable administrative gifts. He did his job 
well; why is it thought necessary to pretend the con- 
trary? But, if the Home Office in dynamite days strained 
the Liberalism of Sir William Harcourt, it was inevit- 
able that the Admiralty, in the years succeeding Agadir, 
would be fatal to Mr. Churchill’s. Liberalism, having 
thus sacrificed him to the public good, should rather sigh 
than scold. Mr. Churchill will hardly become a Liberal 
again. But he is no Conservative. He has none of the 
prejudices of convention and vested interest; and he 
lacks both the snobbishness and the subtlety which 
enabled Disraeli to flatter them. If the Conservative 
Party goes Jingo, it might find him a congenial leader ; 
but Jingoism is not likely to be in fashion for some time. 
Meanwhile, he and Lord Birkenhead seem fated to 
remain, to adopt Mr. McNeill’s parallel, the twin 
Broughams of modern politics. 


“Mrs. Hitton Puiiipson is remembered as a charm- 
ing and accomplished comedy actress, but not even as 
Miss Mabel Russell did she ever surpass the subtle 
humour of her début on the political stage. In an even- 
ing paper this week she explained her candidature for 
Berwick. ‘I want,’ she said, ‘ to hold the seat for 
my husband.’ She felt, however, that a little further 
explanation was needed of the fact that she proposes to 
‘hold’ as a Conservative a seat which her husband 
won a few months ago as a National Liberal. So she 
points out that she ‘ has always been a moderate Con- 
servative, and her husband supported the present 
Conservative Government as a Nationa] Liberal mem- 
ber.’ Moreover, ‘ there’s not much difference in 
principle, is there?’ Liberals who are not of the 
‘ National’ variety will not be disposed to contradict 
her, for that is what they have all along suspected. 
But do Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Alfred Mond support 
the present Government as National Liberals and think 
there is not much difference in principle? The resources 
of the late Coalition are boundless. ‘ Coupons’ gave 
place to ‘ co-operation,’ and now that ‘ co-operation ’ 


is more difficult a marriage certificate can take its place. 
Hymen may still succeed where Mr. McCurdy and Lord 
Birkenhead have failed.’’ 


Lorp Rosert Crciz returned to London last 
Saturday. Those American supporters of the League of 
Nations who feared that his visit would do harm to the 
cause, now gladly admit that they were mistaken. His 
personal success, they say, was undoubted, and he has 
certainly helped to reopen the discussion of American 
participation on a higher level than that of party politics. 
Americans were impressed, as everybody must be, by 
Lord Robert’s enthusiasm and sincerity. They were 
particularly struck by his willingness to answer questions 
at meetings and his ability in doing so. It is not 
customary in America to bombard public speakers with 
questions, so Lord Robert, who is remarkable even among 
publicists in this country for his courtesy and patience 
towards foolish hecklers, scored heavily in this form of 
propaganda. The main object of his visit was to remove 
certain widespread misapprehensions about the League, 
and in this he was successful. 


By the death of Sir William Robertson Nicoll a very 
notable personality in the national life is lost. For a 
generation his influence as a religious journalist—not only 
in the Free Churches, to which he specially appealed, 
but far beyond—through the “‘ British Weekly,’’ which 
he founded and of which he was editor until his death, 
was second to that of no one. Himself a deeply religious 
man of mystical temperament, and holding fast by the 
Evangelical faith in which he had been brought up, that 
influence, as was natural in one who first made his mark 
as a young minister of the Free Church of Scotland by 
his brilliant defence of his friend Robertson Smith 
during the famous heresy hunt of the ’seventies, was 
always exercised in the direction of liberalizing theological 
thought. His conduct of his various journals and their 
success proved him a great journalist. He had an 
unfailing instinct for what his readers wanted, and gave 
it them in readable and attractive form. He was a born 
lover of books, and his reading in Enplish literature, 
particularly perhaps in its by-ways, was prodigious, 
while his amazing memory always enabled him to make 
his knowledge immediately available. First and last, to 
use a favourite term of his own, he was a ‘‘ bookman.’’ 


‘* Loyatty to the Throne and the Members of the 
Royal Family is the basis of permanence for all the insti- 
tutions of this country; and the Members of the Royal 
Academy desire to express on this occasion their profound 
attachment to the Throne and the Members of the Royal 
Family.’’ The President’s words at the banquet are an 
excellent, but perhaps superfluous, comment upon the 
one hundred and fifty-fifth exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. The most casual visitor can scarcely doubt 
that if loyalty is the touchstone of permanence the 
House of Burlington will last as long as the House of 
Windsor. Whether we examine the sculptures or the 
portraits, the landscapes or the designs for public 
buildings, we may feel assured that the artist was 
inspired by profound loyalty tothe Throne. The existing 
order of things is buttressed up with all the solidity of 
which oil-paint is capable. And oil-paint is extremely 
capable. Nobody could believe in the efficacy of moth, 
rust, revolution, famine, or the Post-Impressionist 
movement after examining Lord A’s ermine, or Lady B’s 
profile. Every rank of society is depicted, symbolically 
rather than artistically, in the person of its most success- 
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ful representative. But there is a queer feeling abroad. 
Can we any longer pretend that this is what we are like, 
or even what we wish to be like? When a member of 
the public addresses a Knight of the Garter depicted 
by a profoundly loyal and Royal Academician as ‘‘ old 
sausage,” it is obvious that a spirit of scepticism is alive. 
That spirit may next inquire whether the art of paint- 
ing is entirely a matter of loyalty to King George. But 
after all, the President, when he spoke at the banquet, 
was not thinking of the Art; he was thinking of the 
Institution. 


Sm Wituam Beveripce asks us to call attention 
to the International Summer School which is to be held 


ITINERARIES 


By THE RIGHT HON. 


Booxs, as we all know by this time, have their fates, 
and the commonest fate for a book is either not to be 
read at all, or read but for a period of time so short as 
to be hardly worth mentioning. It is not therefore to 
be wondered at if the tribe of men who produce books, 
being naturally perturbed by this neglect on the part of 
the tribe who occasionally may be seen reading them, are 
to be found, from time to time, putting to themselves 
questions like these: How shall I be delivered from 
What is it that 
secures, not popularity for the moment, but longevity 
for a book? Is it subject or style, cloth or cut? | 

These are but vain authors’ questions; idle to ask 
and impossible to answer, save negatively. Wit alone 
won’t do it, for wit wearies the moment the reader has 
learnt to expect it; whilst humour grows out of fashion 
with lamentable rapidity. Neither sincerity, however 
convincing, nor sceptical indifference, however well 


this cruel indifference of posterity? 


maintained, will, by themselves, keep a book alive ten 
years. Piety counts her pitiful failures by tens of 
thousands; but then, neither blasphemy nor bawd has 
fared much better. In this last case the failure is all 
the more remarkable because this big world of ours is 
undoubtedly a bawdy place, and on the broad surface 
of English literature are to be seen, only too plainly, 
the traces of this well-marked feature; but, this worldly 
predilection notwithstanding, those volumes which may 
fairly be said to belong to the last-named category soon 
sink into the pit of corruption from whence they issued. 

Rabelais and Boccaccio live on in spite, and not 
because, of their bawdry. As for sheer blasphemy, she 
has never had a long run for her money. A-couple of 
dozen or so of undoubtedly good, though impious, jests 
are to-day all her assets. 

We are writing this, not as a critic of literature or 
morals, but as one who has long closely observed the 
vicissitudes and verdicts of the book market. | 

As, however, we are really anxious to be of some 
slight assistance to authors in search of immortality, we 
are tempted to make a few observations on the choice 
of a subject. 

Given a humble-minded author, and one otherwise 
well provided for, let us suppose him in search of a 
subject to write about after a fashion that will keep 


in Vienna next September. This is to be a repetition, on 
a larger scale, of the gathering which took place in the 
same city last year, attended by six hundred students, 
of whom sixty-two were British subjects. The Second 
Vienna International Summer School will begin on 
Tuesday, September 11th, and end on Friday, 28th, and 
it is intended to be far more comprehensive than last 
year. The lectures will be divided into three main 
sections: Economics and Politics; Art and Philosophy ; 
Law and History. The School will be open to both sexes, 
and there is to be no restriction as to previous education. 
Letters on this subject should be addressed to Dr. Georg 
Tugendhat at the London School of Economics. 


AND DIARIES. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


the book, when written and published, in circulation 
for, let us say, three centuries (to name a more distant 
date might raise false hopes in credulous breasts); and 
then suppose that such an author were to ask our advice 
upon his choice. What advice should we give him? It 
would be this: We should bid him make a careful and 
prolonged study of the catalogues of the second-hand 
booksellers, to see whether he cannot learn from them 
what are the subjects which appear to possess the greatest 
vitality. The two points our author must keep well in 
mind whilst pursuing this course of study are frequency 
of quotation in catalogues, and stability of price. If 
a book turns up in catalogue after catalogue, and in 
all parts of the country, with a steady regularity, and 
always commands (allowing for variations in binding, 
condition, &c.) the same good price, it is certain that its 
subject has not yet lost its interest, and is not likely 
soon to do so. 

In the first rank of these long-lived books we place 
Itineraries. 

“Scorn not the Itinerary, ambitious author! 
Remember that what we have in mind is not your genius 
but your longevity. We want you long to outlive your 
epic poem and your forty-five novels. Anticipating, as 
we needs mournfully must, their demise, say in thirty 
years after your own, we are above everything else 
anxious that your honoured name should not disappear 


from that true Valhalla of letters, the second-hand 
catalogue.”’ 


We fear the ambitious author will pay no attention 
to this advice, but for the benefit of the humble-minded 
members of the craft we would like to give some 
reasons for our recommendation. 

A good, honest, plainly written. matter-of-fact 
Itinerary can never (speaking within reasonable limits) 
wholly die, for there will always be some people, some- 
where, interested in a particular Itinerary, which has 
only to indicate on its title-page where it will take the 
reader and by what route, and from among the dwellers 
in the traversed district buyers will rise up, and what is 
more, will continue to rise up, generation after genera- 
tion. The older the Itinerary, the greater its charm ; the 
newer, the more obvious its utility. 

Leland’s Itinerary in nine volumes has been 
a ‘‘ staple ’’ book in the trade ever since the famous 
Hearne published his edition in 1770. Copies con- 
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stantly occur for sale, and the price hardly varies 
a shilling. It has lately been republished in a hand- 
some form. Leland is a perpetual easement appurtenant 
to the soil of England. 

Another “ staple ’’ book is Paterson’s ‘‘ Roads of 
England and Wales and the Southern Part of Scotland,”’ 
in Mogg’s edition, 1826. Homely names! Yet for 
nearly a century have they been most pleasantly 
associated in the minds and memories of men. If 
Mogg’s Paterson be “‘ Literature,” it must be 
admitted the nymph is reduced to her last garment. 
It is the very skeleton even of an Itinerary; yet its 
charm survives, and when, on the decease of a former 
proprietor, a copy comes into the market it is readily 
disposed of, and at the same fixed market price. 

The truth is, all Englishmen love the open road, 
the countryside, hills and heaths, rivers and towns, inns 
and churchyards, docks and market-places. How the 
bit of England we know best looked three hundred 
years ago, and how it strikes a stranger to-day, 
are questions that savour of perpetuity. 

It ought not to be hard to write an Itinerary. The 
one pitfall to be avoided is the gush of a Guide-Book! An 
Itinerary is not a Guide-Book, and must never boast 
or brag, or grow sentimental over scenery, or indulge in 
poetry; and above everything else, jocosity must be 
shunned in all its forms. The itinerist may occasionally 
give a little information, but must never ‘‘ impart ”’ 
it, nor can he be permitted to preach to the inhabitants ; 
for if he ceases to become a mere passer-by, he loses his 
only charm, and runs the risk of being mistaken for 
a boring resident. 

Were we called upon to name a model for an 
Itinerary, we should, we admit, be puzzled. But if we 
were to name Daniel de Foe’s ‘“‘ Tour through the 
Eastern Counties of England in 1722’’ (republished 
very cheaply in Cassell’s ‘‘ National Library ’’ with an 
Introduction by that thrice admirable man and editor, 
Professor Henry Morley) we shall not fail to give 
satisfaction to any one who takes our hint. 

Itineraries and Diaries, though widely dissimilar 
in method and treatment, are in one respect akin—for 
each in its own way purports to record a journey—the 
Diary, a journey through life; the Itinerary, a journey 
by road. The word ‘‘ Diary ’’ on a title-page excites 
curiosity, and a strong disposition to open the volume. 

The ‘“‘ Diary of an Idle Woman,”’ the “‘ Diary of 
an Invalid,’’ even the ‘‘ Diary of a Sick-room,’’ the 
“Diary of an Ennuyée,’’ the ‘‘ Diary of a Lover of 
Literature,’ the “‘ Diary of a Disappointed Man ’’— 
seem to call out to us to read them. When we come to 
submit Diaries to our two tests—frequency of quotation 
in second-hand catalogues, and stability of price—we 
soon discover, speaking generally, that though Diaries 
stand the first test fairly well, they cannot, as a class, 
be relied upon to stand the second. The sixpenny box is 
full of Diaries—and sixpence is a derisory price for any 
book, save for the cheap editions of the very best. 

If we ask why this superiority of Itineraries over 
Diaries, the answer stares us in the face: a Diary must 
have a character behind it—some spirit to inhabit the 
cold tenement of print ; and yet, if a Diary has such an 


inmate, it may well turn out to be a character that 
wholly fails to interest; whilst if it has no character 
under its roof—why, then we have already indicated its 
coffin. 

But an Itinerary is independent of the character of 
the itinerist. The character of Leland has no interest 
for his readers. De Foe, as usual, conceals his character 
during his tour through the Eastern Counties; and as 
for Paterson and Mogg, we are free to confess that we 
have never known anything about either of them. Why 
should we bother about itinerists? It is their subject, 
not themselves, that buys our franchises. But we read 
Diaries for the diarist. 
across ‘‘ 


He may, it is true, have come 
interesting people,’’ have seen the first nights 
of great plays, or met Johnson and Burke at dinner ; but 
unless he (or she) interests us in some one or another of 
many ways, off the Diary goes to the sixpenny box. 

We have not yet had the opportunity of seeing 
Mr. Arthur Ponsonby’s book on ‘“‘ Diaries,’’ but an 
advertisement informs us that in it this accomplished, 
agreeable, and well-equipped author has considered the 
characteristics of no less than one hundred and twenty- 
four Diaries! Such a record cannot fail to be both 
entertaining and illuminating, and we heartily con- 
gratulate Mr. Ponsonby on his choice of a subject; 
though had he been foolish enough to consult us on the 
point beforehand, we must, in honour, have advised 
him, did he wish any book of his to be read 
three hundred years after his death, to have hitched his 
waggon to Itineraries instead of to Diaries. 





THE MODERN ATTITUDE IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Tue problem before the modern architect is a complex 
one. Consider for a moment a few of the various factors 
involved in the commission of a large public building 
upon a valuable site. 

Persons of opposite tastes are to be found side by 
side upon the Building Committee; the schedule of 
requirements is probably left contingent ; the architect’s 
plan must be a concession to a dozen experts; the con- 
tractor and his employees are probably at strife; the 
building materials come more cheaply by sea from the 
ends of the world than from the soil and climate of the 
site; masonry retains its protective or weather-resisting 
value, but has lost its structural or weight-carrying 
value; Building Acts based upon fluctuating theories in 
hygiene and construction limit inventiveness and the 
range of possible forms; and dominating all is the 
knowledge that’ every day’s delay in completing the 
whole means a loss of several thousands to the building 
owners, owing to the enormous site-values involved. 

Were ever such contradictions looked upon as the 
stuff of art! Compare them for a moment with the factors 
that held in the days of any past style called great. 
A medieval or French seventeenth-century plan, unem- 
barrassed by plumbing and the partition wall, was by 
comparison something unanimous and simple, easily 
arrived at from the requirements and easily developed 
into three dimensions. Most of the great architectural 
works of the past have “simple ’’ plans when thus com- 
pared with the modern. 

Against the confusion of to-day we have to set 
the realist attitude of our more thoughtful architects, 
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and the large measure of consent in design to be found 
in their buildings. The modern architect does not seek 
to escape from his own age into the past, but to interpret 
and to unify the culture of his time. The whole science 
and economy of culture is the stuff of architecture, but 
this stuff requires ceaseless resolving and digesting. The 
feature of our time is hygiene. Hygiene conditions 
hospitals and housing schemes; it sets the width of city 
streets by the inclination of the sun’s rays; it modifies 
factories and hotels; it sets the unit of design for schools. 
A recent writer has pointed out that since the founda- 
tion of the School Boards in 1870 nine successive types 
of school building have been set as standards to 
architects. Architects are largely engaged in expressing 
hygiene in concrete form. They inherit from obscure 
Victorian health officers and sanitary engineers as well 
as from William Morris and the Art Workers’ Guild. 
Ruskin inspired Morris, but he also inspired Octavia Hill 
and the pioneers of housing. 

In addition to the factor of hygiene there are the 
formidable factors contributed by the laws of light and 
sound and by the lack of domestic labor in the home. 
To these practical issues must be added also a 
responsibility due to the recognition of the effect of pure 
form upon the mind. If architecture embodies the 
culture of its time, the reaction of the shapes in our 
streets upon the public mind cannot be ignored. The 
outside of a city building intimately concerns the 
citizens who pass it by. It is said that a Frenchman gets 
used to bad smells in his streets and an Englishman to 
bad shapes. Immunity in either case can only be 
purchased at the price, by a reduction somewhere in the 
organism, of elasticity or talent for life. But that is to 
say that the forms of buildings have a distinct and specific 
value. The architect, having planned the inside of the 
building with all the science possible, has still another 
and equally responsible duty. The scientific process of 
analyzing and of planning must be complemented by 
another in its nature artistic. The plan when embodied 
must prove to be a harmonious form not unrelated to 
other forms around it. It is possible to set a civic 
standard in shapes in which the tendency is to educate 
rather than to irritate. This has long been a definite 
aim in America with acknowledged results. The Bush 
Building at the end of Kingsway—a large, plain, but 
harmonious structure—is an example of American enter- 
prise in art as well as in commerce. Architecture is an 
art that has to be lived with ; it should by no means seek 
to purge by pity and terror. Architectural forms should 
make themselves felt gradually, and be found at length 
somewhere in the pattern of our more restful thoughts. 
Thus, the turbulent Carlyle, after many years’ indiffer- 
ence, expressed gratitude towards Wren for the calmness 
of Chelsea Hospital. 

But all these rival indispensables in architecture 
involve adjustment. The nineteenth century has handed 
on no instrument of thought at all equal to the situa- 
tion it has induced. Where thought is concerned, the 
great Victorian schools of morality, romance, and crafts- 
manship can offer only the notable confusions represented 
by such phrases as “‘ The Battle of the Styles,’’ 
‘‘ The Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ ‘‘ Architecture 
a Profession or an Art?’’ Yet to-day, for reasons we 
have suggested, some framework of thought and criti- 
cism is a vital necessity. In the minds of the architects 
who are striving to bring order into our streets, three 
elements can be distinguished in the complex they are 
faced wit: they are that of accommodation or plan, of 
stability or structure, of contemplation or form. The 
adjustment between these three with the implied 


recognition of a balance between the community and 
the individual is of the essence of the problem. It is 
not a new attitude: it has been recognized in many 
great periods. Vitruvius, writing in the Augustan era, 
says that public buildings ‘‘ should possess strength, 
utility, and beauty ’’: Wren in “‘ Tract I.’’ cays 
of architecture ‘‘ beauty, firmness, and convenience 
are the principles’’; Sir William Chambers, the 
architect of Somerset House, in his treatise on Civil 
Architecture, 1759, says “its purpose is to erect edifices 
in which strength and duration shall unite with beauty, 
convenience, and salubrity.’’ The newness consists in 
the difficulty and importance of the application to-day. 
Great engineering may at times coincide with great 
architecture ; sunlight and sanitation are informing prin- 
ciples; a single fine form, such as the Cenotaph at 
Whitehall, may on occasion liberate public imagination. 
But modern architects are not concerned to press the 
relative value of one element over another. The archi- 
tecture of the future must be a synthesis of these three, 
and constructive criticism must take them all into con- 
sideration. Modern architects are engaged in the same 
problem that is before all constructive minds, whether 
statesmen, churchmen, educationalists, or social 
reformers. Each is faced with new wealth to be 
embodied in stable form; each is faced with apparent 
chaos, the causes of which require exact and scientific 
analysis. In the process of analysis distinctions in 
thought have often to be insisted upon where there is 
no real separation of elements. The more scientific the 
process can be, the better, but science alone will not 
synthesize. Chaos is still the enemy until the éclaircisse- 
ment of the new forms is reached. But in the region of 
criticism this requires an acknowledgment of the double 
process, the scientific plus the artistic, and implies the 
belief that the result of modern research, of all subtle 
intellect and fine industry, can be employed towards an 
end ultimately artistic. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE EGYPTIAN DEPORTEES AND POLITICAL 
PRISONERS. 

Sir,—A long step towards the pacification of Egypt has 
lately been taken by His Majesty’s Government in the 
release of Zaghloul from Gibraltar. Since his release the 
general situation in Egypt has greatly improved, as evi- 
denced by the suppression of the Military Governorship of 
Cairo, the remission of fines, and the release of Zaghloul’s 
Wafd Members, who were arrested last March. A Consti- 
tution which, in spite of its many defects, may nevertheless 
be workable, has been promulgated and elections are 
imminent. These measures may well have gone a long way 
to re-establish a measure of confidence among the people, 
but for certain unfortunate facts—which are not receiving 
their due attention from the British authorities. 

Firstly, there is the case of the Zaghloulist leaders who 
were deported with Zaghloul himself in December, 1921, and 
who are still to be detained in the Seychelles—as the Under- 
Secretary of State recently declared in Parliament. This 
declaration produced a rude shock in Egypt and did much 
to counteract the good effect of Zaghloul’s release, which was 
generally taken as a preliminary step towards a policy of 
conciliation with the Nationalists. These colleagues of 
Zaghloul were deported for the same reasons as himself— 
namely, refusal to retire from politics at the dictation of 
Lord Allenby, who desired it in order to clear the field 
from all opposition to Sarwat Pasha—the ex-Premier whom 
he favoured (see Allenby Despatches, 1922, p. 12)—for 
Zaghloul was apparently sweeping everything before him in 
popular favour, “None but Zaghloulists being elected” 
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(p. 15). Surely, now that Zaghloul himself, their chief, has 
been released, and that Sarwat, in whose interest they. were 
deported, has fallen, there can be no intelligent motive for 
their continued detention in exile. 

Secondly, there is the case of the seven members of 
Zaghloul’s Wafd or Committee who were condemned to death, 
but commuted to seven years’ penal servitude and a fine of 
£5,000 each, last August, for publishing a political manifesto 
criticizing Sarwat’s régime. Under Egyptian Civil Law their 
action, if deemed an offence by an Egyptian Court, could only 
have been punished by a fine of £100 or. short imprisonment 
not exceeding two years. 

They have already paid the fines and undergone ten 
months’ imprisonment. Surely this is enough as a punish- 
ment, if any were ever merited. 

As for the original purpose of the severity of their sen- 
tence, that can no longer hold good, for Sarwat is gone 
beyond recall. Indeed, under the new régime of Constitu- 
tional Government it is almost a certainty that the 
Zaghloulists, as Lord Milner reports, “would command a 
substantial, if not an overwhelming, majority” (Milner 
Report, p. 21), and “‘ no scheme to which they were definitely 
hostile stood any chance of favourable consideration, much 
less of general acceptance” (p. 21). 

Surely, sir, His Majesty’s Government cannot allow 
itself to prejudice the issue with Egyptians by exasperating 
the people of Egypt by this treatment of their popular 
leaders—for there are vital questions reserved for settlement 
“by free discussion and mutual accommodation,” and this 
cannot result in satisfactory agreement if the Egyptians are 
exasperated in advance by the British. The release of both 
the Seychelles deportees, as well as the political prisoners in 
Egypt, is a most urgent necessity in the interests of friendly 
Anglo-Egyptian relations.—Yours, &c., 

L. A. Fanovus. 


“THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR.” 

Siz,—Notwithstanding the adverse criticism passed upon 
this picture by some of our contemporaries, Sir William 
Orpen is to be congratulated upon his courage, as well as 
upon his work. 

The heroism of the “ unknown soldier” upon the battle- 
field was only equalled in quantity by the cynicism of those 
who framed the Peace Treaty in the Hall of Mirrors. 

The meetings within it being presided over by M. 
Clemenceau—the most cynical of French statesmen—and 
attended by Mr. Lloyd George, who, whilst subject to occa- 
sional spasms of idealism, lacked both the logic and the 
moral conviction necessary to put those ideals into practice 
for which the “unknown soldiers” died, this same hall 
witnessed the “ muddling away ” of the greatest moral oppor- 
tunity ever placed in the hands of statesmen, and which 
can never be recovered, even in the smallest degree, until the 
spirit of Versailles has given way to that of Geneva.— 
Yours, &c., 

J. Les~re CHOWN. | 

Longfield, Compton Road, Wolverhampton. 


“THE RAVENS.” 

Simr,—As, beside the two letters published in successive 
issues of THE Nation aND THE ATHENZUM concerning my 
article on “ Ravens,” I have received a number of private 
letters, all pointing out that I was mistaken in calling the 
Cheddar Ravens the only inland breeding pair in England, 
perhaps I may be permitted a brief explanation. It was, as 
a matter of fact, a foolish blunder on my part, a lapsus 
plume, for what I meant was not England, but the South of 
England. As it happens, I was aware that Ravens bred 
inland in Cumberland, since a friend who was there three or 
four months ago informed me of the fact. I am glad, how- 
ever, that I made the blunder, in that it has brought me so 
many kind and interesting letters. 

' The Cheddar Ravens have not bred there this year. I 
was at Cheddar only last week and saw the hen bird, but not 
the male. He was found dead on the hills in March. Two 
pairs that I know breed on the Somerset coast, at Brean 
Down and on Steepholme, a mile or so away in the Bristol 
Channel.—Yours, &c., 

H. J. Massincuam. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. 

Smr,—Mr. Middleton Murry’s review, in your edition of 
March 17th, of Jung-Baynes’s “ Psychological Types ” (which, 
by the way, was scarcely a regular review, only a death 
sentence sans phrase passed on Freud-Jung’s orthodox 
psycho-analysis), however brilliant, seems to me more of a 
dream, a Wunsch-Erfiillwng, than a real statement of facts. 
Nor will psycho-analysis succumb after Mr. Middleton 
Murry’s severe attack. “Les gens que vous tuez se portent 
assez bien.” But for practical purposes it will have to 
be modified according to the principles and aims of the inde- 
pendent school of modern psycho-analysis (Stekel), which, 
although based on the well-stated basic facts of the great 
master, still unbiased and not fettered by hard-and-fast 
rules that could not stand the test of logic, “cherche son 
bien ot il le trouve”; and by not only making men conscious 
of their problems, but also enabling them to solve them, 
and so making, in hundreds and thousands of cases, out of 
nervous or social wreckages, social beings able to adapt them- 
selves to the exigencies of reality, has already proved to be 
a social factor of great value. 

Although aware that psycho-analysis has to be applied 
only in serious cases of parapathy and paraphily, that it is 
not a treatment for the million nor a panacea for all ailments 
man is heir to, but that it is a two-edged sword, dangerous 
in the hands of the layman ; that it is a serious psychological 
operation, only to be performed by a few really competent, 
self-analyzed, and well-informed medical men, it may and 
will, under such conditions, bring internal freedom and 
happiness and health to many a sufferer, and at the same 
time will teach us to understand and forgive many a convict 
soul and anti-social impulsive criminal. Perhaps it will be 
the means, also, to suppress those cancerous outgrowths of 
“wild” psycho-analysis for which the Anglo-Saxon com- 
munity seems to offer such a fertile field.—Yours, &c., 

G. W. S. Lineseex, M.D. 

Vienna. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 

Sim,—“ Nothing is ever settled till it is settled aright.” 
On the basis of that aphorism I beg to suggest that the list, 
in your issue of the 5th inst., of political questions that 
are dead and buried is too exhaustive. 

To people who take a serious view of national respon- 
sibility, the Licensing Question is far from settled when, 
in a time of extreme bad trade, the country spends £350 
millions a year (equal to £200 millions pre-war) on intoxi- 
cants. 

Here there is useful work for Liberalism to do by show- 
ing that the Socialist proposal (none the less Socialist 
because supported by many people who denounce Socialism 
in other matters, and opposed by some people who support 
Socialism in other matters) for public ownership is a counsel 
of despair. Nor can the question of “ religious” education be 
regarded as finally disposed of, so long as a large, if 
diminishing, number of schools drawing support from public 
funds remain under private management, so that certain 
theological dogmas can be taught in them; nor while 
denominational training colleges for teachers receive far 
better financial support from the State than do those main- 
tained by Local Education Authorities. 

May I, however, express my satisfaction with the general 
tone of Tue Nation anp THE ATHENZUM under its new 
direction? Liberalism can only live by showing that it 
serves a political purpose distinct from Toryism on the one 
hand, and Socialism on the other. It is a common 
assertion among Socialists that the Liberal Party is 
played out—that, whatever may have been the case 
in the past, there is no need for it to-day. 

The truth, of course, is the reverse. In this country—I 
say nothing about others—there is no need for a Socialist 
Party, for—now that the Veto of the House of Lords has 
been curtailed—the Liberal Party can, and will, put into 
force each reform as the country becomes ripe for it.— 
Yours, &c., 

A Leeps Rapicat. 

Leeds. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


I LisTENED the other evening to a rambling conver- 
sation in which the editor of a leading London paper, 
the editor of a leading American paper, and at least 
three first-class journalists were discussing what really 
constituted a first-class journalist. If five lawyers, 
cricketers, or engine-drivers had been engaged in 
a similar discussion with regard to the technique of their 
art, they would, I think, have left me with a fairly 
clear idea of the qualities which I should have to acquire 
if I wished to attain eminence at the Old Bailey, at 
Lord’s, or upon the footplate of an engine. These five 
eminent experts in journalism seemed, however, to be 
quite vague as to the principles of their own art. Their 
only conclusion was that anyone who wanted to be a first- 
class journalist must write in the style either of 
Mr. Bottomley, Mr. Bernard Shaw, or Mr. J. A. 
Spender. Next morning I found upon my table ‘‘ On 
the Margin,’’ by Aldous Huxley (Chatto & Windus, 6s.), 
and I opened the book hoping that it would throw 
a little more light than this conversation upon the prin- 
ciples of first-class journalism. I was not disappointed. 


* * - 


Mr. Huxtey is a first-class literary journalist, and, 
when one reads with attention these essays upon the world 
of books, its inmates and its environs, all of which he 
wrote originally for ‘‘ The Atheneum ”’ and other 


papers, one can catch a glimpse of the general process by 


which, behind the scenes or below stairs, rather dull and 
heavy ingredients are mixed and manipulated, and even- 
tually served up as delicate and delicious dishes of 1,500 
or 2,000 words. Mr. Huxley’s career as a writer has 
been an interesting one to watch. When he came down 
from Oxford, he seemed to be pre-eminently a scholar, 
one of those rare devotees of learning and culture and 
criticism whose books would only appeal to a few sophis- 
ticated palates. His poems, his short stories, and his 
novel have confirmed the first part and disproved the 
second part of this impression. The success of these 
books shows that they suit the taste of a considerable 
number of readers, but that does not, I think, alter the 
fact that in them Mr. Huxley forces his great talents to 
produce what they were never intended to produce. His 
talents are those not of the poet, story-teller, or novelist, 
but of the scholar, critic, and essayist, and, when he 
forces them to undertake the ticklish business of 
‘* creative ’’ artists, the result is either the shadow of 
a poem or a novel, or, more disastrous still, 
a ‘ pastiche.”’ 


* * * 


Ir is not impossible that Mr. Huxley himself would 
agree with this criticism. He says somewhere in these 
essays that he is one of those ‘‘ for whom the proper 
study of mankind is books.’’ . I am inclined to say the 
same, if only because the study of anything else, life, for 
instance, is either too difficult or too depressing ; it is, 
however, practically certain that, although in order to 
live the good life you ought to study books, yet in order 
to write a good book—I am talking of poems and novels 
—you must study life. But let us return to Mr. Huxley, 
the student of books. This is precisely, as these essays 
show, what he is—a humanist, a scholar, a man with 
a passion for learning and literature, who prefers the 


dustiest shelf in the library and the most abstruse nicety 
of criticism. One might have expected, therefore, that 
his essays would be too exotic, too learned and scholarly, 
to have a wide appeal, but the expectation is happily 
and completely wrong. Nothing could be lighter, easier, 
wittier than these essays; there is in them no trace of 
the dust of the library or the smell of the lamp. And 
the explanation of this triumphant combination of light- 
ness and learning is simply that Mr. Huxley is a first- 
class literary journalist. 


* * * 


THERE remains the question: what makes 
Mr. Huxley a first-class literary journalist? I believe 
that part of the answer may be found by examining his 
family tree. Good journalism is in his blood. His 
distinguished grandfather, T. H. Huxley, as_ his 
“* Collected Essays ’’ show, was one of the first scientists 
who could and would write about science for the ordinary 
man in bright and intelligible articles. His great-uncle, 
Matthew Arnold, was a journalist of the very highest 
class, who wrote about Homer, Christianity, anarchy, or 
Celtic literature in good, easy English prose, which even 
the readers of the monthly reviews could understand. 
About his more famous aunt, Mrs. Humphry Ward, it 
is unnecessary to say anything, for whether as a novelist 
or an essayist she showed that power of compelling you 
to read what she wrote which is the secret of the born 


journalist. 
* * * 


Herepity, family tradition, or family environment 
has given to Mr. Aldous Huxley this same gift which 
was possessed by his three distinguished ancestors. In 
this book, whether he is writing about music-hall songs or 
Ben Jonson, about Tibet or Voltaire, he is always easy, 
readable, and amusing—he is always saying something 
sufficiently bright or original to make you wish to read 
the next sentence, and he never says anything dull or 
difficult enough to make you close the book. And that 
is, after all, first-class journalism. Perhaps one ought to 
leave it at that—and yet—and yet it is Mr. Huxley him- 
self who invites one to carry one’s speculations a stage 
further. He invites one, partly because there is a: wit 
and a beauty of writing in some of these essays, notably 
in one called ‘‘ Water Music,”’ and in others a power of 
critical imagination, which make one wonder whether 
his gifts might not produce something less frail and 
ephemeral than these articles; partly because in one of 
these essays he himself asks himself, but does not answer, 
the question, what is the good of his cultivating his little 
garden of literary journalism? Many of Mr. Huxley’s 
admirers will tell him to find his answer in the little 
flowers of this book. I will not say that the answer is 
not right. The heavy and the solid are not necessarily 
better than the light and the readable, and both Lamb 
and Hazlitt showed what a gardener who is a genius, or 
on the brink of genius, can do in soil which belongs by 
right to the Press. There is, in theory, no reason why all 
articles in newspapers should not be works of genius or, 
at any rate, what is called ‘‘ literature.’’ In theory, 
and yet—and yet, the worst of good journalism is that its 
flowers are so bright, so pretty, and so perishable. 

L. W. 
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REVIEWS 


MR. LAWRENCE'S SPIRITUAL HOME. 
Sea and Sardinia. By D. H. LAwrEnce. (Secker. 2ls.) 


Mr. Lawrence went to Sardinia from Sicily, spent four or 
five days travelling by train and motor-’bus from one end 
of the island to the other, and then returned to Sicily. The 
weather was cold, and he was accompanied by his wife, whom 
he calls the Queen-Bee, q-b for short. The book in which he 
gives his impressions de voyage contains illustrations in 
colour which look like German theatrical posters for a play 
by Maeterlinck. In themselves they have no esthetic value, 
they are useless as illustrations, and they presumably are 
partly to blame for the monstrously high price of the book. 
How infinitely preferable would be photographs of the land- 
scape and villages, and, above all, of the attractive costumes 
peculiar to the island! 

The most interesting places in Europe are, of course, 
on the beaten track. That is why the track is beaten. Sar- 
dinia is off it, being chiefly celebrated for its prehistoric 
remains, its tunny-fisheries, and its malaria. But to a 
disciple of Rousseau like Mr. Lawrence, its freedom from the 
net of European civilization is its principal attraction. He 
found there “space around him, and freedom to move the 
limbs: such as one does not feel in Italy and Sicily, where 
all is so classic and fixed.” He describes a land hostile as 
Cornwall and uncompromising as Castille, a picturesquely 
costumed race of peasants who are rude in both senses of 
the word, and dirty inns which provide neither warmth nor 
nourishment. In face of all this it is doubtful if even Mr. 
Lawrence’s eloquent descriptions of the country’s bleak 
beauty will encourage anyone to visit it. But, after all, one 
reads the book to find out about Mr. Lawrence, not about 
Sardinia or the sea. 

He is an admirable observer, though it is remarkable 
that a man can live in Italy for years and still talk about 
Mass being celebrated in the evening. He sets down very 
incisively the things we have all noticed: the way Italians 
have of shedding their coats and cullars and shoes in public 
at every opportunity—“ the whole world is a sort of bedroom 
to them”’; their everlasting talk of money; their habit of 
blaming every individual Englishman for the exchange and 
the price of coal; the beautifully varied noises that they 
make in eating ; and their awful tenderness and promiscuity 
—‘ pouring themselves over one another like so much melted 
butter over parsnips.” And he takes a cruel delight in 
describing a man missing a ’bus, or a child being sick in the 
train (though here it is to express his admiration for the 
animal indifference of the parents). But other people can 
do all this, and there are only six or seven English writers 
alive as distinguished as Mr. Lawrence, a fact that everyone 
who reads this book will recognize. 

Sex is, of course, his cheval de bataille, caracoling and 
kicking and occasionally bolting under him. But in this 
book, though there is much description of landscape, we are 
generally spared his infernal visions of natural scenery as 
a colossal anthropomorphic coupling, and the rivers are 
allowed to mingle with the ocean in perfect innocence. 
Among the Sardes he believes himself to have found very 
much the relation between men and women that in his novels 
he pursues and idealizes—‘the defiant, splendid split 
between the sexes, each absolutely determined to defend his 
side, her side, from assault,” and “the fierce singleness of 
the old, hardy, indomitable male.’ ‘Give me,” he cries, 
“the old, salty way of love. How I am nauseated with 
sentiment and nobility, the macaroni slithery-slobbery mess 
of modern adoration! ’’ and “Tenderness, thank heaven, 
does not seem to be a Sardinian quality.” Closely connected 
with this is his delight in the independence of the Sardes 
and their separation from civilized Europe. No invader or 
foreign ruler ever succeeded in educating them, and they 
reject with passion Mr. Lawrence’s bétes noires—“ peace, 
oneness, and proletarian homogeneity.” His epithet for 
Sardinia would be feroz, instead of the Horatian feraz. And 
after five days in the country he recreates the myth of the 
noble savage according to his heart. 

But if this all helps to define our knowledge of Mr. 
Lawrence’s mind, it is his image-making and poetic powers 


which, in this as in his other books (even the ill-written 
“Fantasia of the Unconscious’’), continually excite the 
reader’s imagination. And when the book is finished, there 
remains painted upon the memory a series of superb pictures 
—the fruit and vegetables piled up as for a Van Huyssum 
in the market of Caligari; dawn parting the sky and sea 
“ like an oyster-shell, with a low red gape” ; a three-master 
with her laddered sails ; the primitive roasting of a kid upon 
a spit; a white goat perched in an oak-tree and nibbling at 
its leaves; men dressed like magpies, and women like 
geraniums; and beneath the medieval village of Orosei, 
the sky-rosy almond-trees, incandescent against the blue 
Tyrrhenian sea. 


LITERARY KINDRED. 


Whipperginny. By RoBEeRT GRAVES. (Heinemann. 5s.) 


Night Sounds. By RosaLEEN Graves. (Oxford: Blackwell. 
2s. 6d.) 


Tue family tradition in literature is not an uncommon thing. 
The Coleridges and the Tennysons at once occur to the mind. 
Even the Lambs might be claimed as an example; for the 
father of “ Elia’ produced a pamphlet of verses, Mary Lamb 
certainly added her share to the library, and even John 
Lamb wrote philippics and rhymes. The occurrence at much 
the same time of the two books named above reminds us of 
such a tradition, still flourishing. Among the new poems of 
Mr. Robert Graves, who is the son of the author of “ Father 
O’F lynn ”—and a great deal besides—is one addressed “To 
My Collateral Ancestor, Rev. R. Graves, the friend of the 
poet Shenstone and author of ‘The Spiritual Quixote’: on 
receipt of a press-cutting intended for him.” 

Richard Graves is known, nowadays, rather to collectors 
than to readers. His “ Invitation to the Feathered Race,” a 
poem which happens to be accessible, reveals him as inviting 
the “gentle warblers” to eat his plums and cherries. In 
this request he would probably have the support of Mr. 
Robert Graves, whose philosophy is pervaded by a whimsical 
joy in nature, and indeed a general sympathy. He would, we 
hazard, have made many pleasant suggestions to Shenstone, 
winding his walks and waters. He appears in his several 
books of poems as an artist delighting in his refinements 
and originalities. Pattern enchants him, and he serves it 
with improbus, but rewarding, labour. Singular grace, and 
great variety notwithstanding, distinguish his verse. The 
mere recapture of traditional tones is far from satisfying 
him ; he is no rebel, but he believes, and shows, that metrical 
matters are capable of being etherealized and intensified to 
a large extent. So much for his forms; his themes are 
curious and vivid. Legend and dream, bright interludes of 
the English scene, directions of intellectual inquiries of the 
day, are among them. Austin Dobson, apostrophizing 
Quixote, lamented his contemporaries :— 


‘* Ah, would but one would put his lance in rest, 
And charge in earnest, were it but a mill!” 

Mr. Graves charges in earnest. “ Whipperginny” is full of 
the romance of a fresh and courageous mind, now on the hills 
and now in the vales. Mr. Graves has more than contented 
his admirers. For those who do not know him, perhaps 
an instance of his lighter muse will most speedily announce 
the cheerful individuality of his work :— 


‘“* A VEHICLE, To Wit, A BICYCLE. 
(Dedicated, without permission, to my friend P.C. Flowers.) 
‘** My front-lamp, constable? Why, man, the moon! 
My rear-lamp? Shining there ten yards behind me, 
Warm parlour lamplighi of ‘‘ The Dish and Spoon ’’!’ 
But for all my fancy talk, they would have fined me, 
Had I not set a rather sly half-crown 
Winking under the rays of my front lamp: 
Goodwill towards men disturbed the official frown, 
My rear-light beckoned through the evening’s damp.”’ 


~ Whether from innate power or from the influence of her 
brother’s work, Miss Graves, in her first collection of verse, 
displays a portion of the same felicity in the modulations of 
word-melody. The effect of the whole pamphlet (for it is 
scarcely beyond that compass) is one of freedom and gentle 
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weather, of brightening skies and springing steps; and if 
the verses do not noticeably turn the common world of 
humanity to poetical account, they give the pleasure of 
escape, pastoral and bright :— 
“ Wind-driven up ths grassy hill I climb 
That sighs so sweet : 
With white, drenched flowers, that it seems a crime 
With careless feet we 
To crush those happy sig.s, those shining heads, 
To trample this fresh snow of summer-time. 


SOME RECENT NOVELS. 


Give and Take. By Amer Reeves. (Hurst & Blackett. 
Mr. ‘satin aiatt O.B.E. By Percy Wuits. (Heinemann. 
nd By Vicente Buasco Ipafizz. (Fisher Unwin, 
sete and the Wren. By RoLAND PERTWEE. (Cassell. 
Pegg By Monica Ewer. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
Py nl King. By Norman Porritt. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Bucur and plentiful as the daffodils in the woods our crop 
of fiction, the annual gift of spring. But to be approached 
more circumspectly, for while one daffodil is very like 
another, what new strange flowers may not have arisen in 
the groves of imagination, overshadowed by more familiar 
blossoms! I hasten to add that I have discovered none 
myself. My little nosegay, gathered very much at random, 
contains six varieties, but except for Miss Amber Reeves’s 
contribution, I claim no more for each than that it is quite 
enjoyable. “Give and Take” is something more; it is, at 


least, a remarkable intellectual achievement, no less remark- — 


able because, when the last page is reached, the reader may 
feel inclined to grumble that so much cleverness and subtlety 
have been lavished on so thankless a subject. What Miss 
Reeves sets out to give us is a picture of life in a Government 
Department during the war, and with an uncompromising 
austerity she has limited herself to this. Well, the picture 
is vividly, brilliantly there. It abounds in detail; the 
character-sketches, too, so far as they go, are successful ; 
and the dialogue is witty. Yet the book, somehow, leaves the 
imagination untouched. It is long, intricate, and never for 
a moment are we allowed to escape from the strained atmo- 
sphere of Government affairs. The little group of harassed, 
overworked officials in the foreground of the picture must, 
even in those strenuous days of 1918, have enjoyed some 
measure of private life; but their private Jife is not Miss 
Reeves’s subject, and she keeps both them and us strictly to 
business. “Give and Take,” on this side, is a positive tour 
de force. Not even the ghost of a flirtation is permitted to 
distract our attention. Such a thing certainly was worth 
doing once, and Miss Reeves has done it with a skill, a 
knowledge, and a completeness that may well warn other 
novelists off the ground. 

Much less strenuous were the war labours of Mr. Bailey- 
Martin, O.B.E., though he, too, had charge of a Department. 
Satire may make us laugh, or it may not (Thackeray’s 
“Catherine,” for instance, can hardly be described as an 
amusing book), and Mr. Bailey-Martin, for all his placidity 
and urbanity, is so sordid a creature that his confessions, 
after a time, begin to strike us as a little distressing. The 
amours of this elderly gentleman with his typists, and his 
squabbles with his relatives, would make more agreeable 
reading if he were not so serenely virtuous; but the rogue 
who is his own dupe is never quite such good company as a 
more clear-cighted rascal. Mr. Bailey-Martin, as a rogue, 
is lacking in distinction, and in a sense of irony. Detested 
by everybody, except by Mary, the first of the little typists, 
he yet contrives to remain on perfectly good terms with 
himself and his world. We see him sneaking a fortune from 
another man’s invention ; we see him as head of the Exports 
and Patents Department; we see him as “ profiteer,” as 
prudent adviser of youth; and, finally, we see him tricked 
by the objectionable young woman he has, in the weakness 
of old age, consented to marry. He himeelf tells the story, 
and possibly this is why everybody in it, whether righteous 


or unrighteous, appears equally odious—everybody except 
Mary, whom we rather like, though she is no better than she 
should be. 

The theme of “ The Torrent ” might have been chosen for 
one of his earlier novels by d’Annunzio, but Sefior Ibafiez 
has not the genius, nor the powerful individuality, nor the 
virtuosity of the great Italian writer. His new novel is the 
story of the infatuation of a commonplace young man for a 
great opera singer, a woman who has sung Wagner in all the 
capitals of Europe, and has had nearly as many lovers as 
there are grains in tne hour-glass. Leonora Moreno returns 
to her native town of Alcira, and there she encounters 
Rafael Brull, the young deputy, the pride of his city, who 
has been thrust into public life more by the weight and 
prestige of the family behind him than by his own efforts 
or interests. The romance, after some hesitations, and a 
long backward sweep, rises to a passionate love duet, and 
a still more passionate climax, then sinks to disillusionment 
in a brief third part that shows us Rafael (who at the point 
of risking all for love loses courage and flees from his mis- 
tress)}—Rafael eight years later, no longer an eager, beautiful 
youth, but prematurely middle-aged, bald, spectacled, fat, 
a typical bourgeois, the father of a family, married to a cold, 
parsimonious woman, with whose obsessions and narrow- 
nesses “eight years of unbroken familiarity have finally 
inoculated him.” It is unfortunate that the book has been 
translated into American. Not to mention the dialogue, 
there are many descriptions of the ancient, sun-baked city, 
of the orchards in spring, of haunted summer nights in 
old gardens and on the river, which in the original may 
possess a beauty that certainly, in this version, to a large 
extent has perished. The conception of the drama is not 
strikingly original, nor are the characters who act in it; 
still, these are living people, and their story moves us even 
if it produces no thrill of strangeness, but rather awakens a 
vague sense of familiarity. 

“The Eagle and the Wren” is an adventure yarn, very 
up-to-date, very light, lively, and amusing. The idea of a 
brilliant young engineer inventing a new kind of airship 
which must confer absolute power on the nation possessing 
the plan of it, is not particularly novel, nor are we surprised 
that Germany and Russia should be “out to get” this 
invention. But these are mere preliminaries, and once the 
board is set with its familiar pieces, the actual moves in the 
game are swift, clever, and unexpected. The Honourable 
Mrs. Conyngham, too, is a distinct ‘‘ find,” the scene in which 
she is discovered asleep in the engineer’s bed genuinely good 
broad comedy. Moreover, Mr. Pertwee is as inventive as 
his hero, and invariably manages, just when all seems plain 
sailing, to give a fresh turn to the fortunes of the battle. 
It is a pity that to meet convention he should have made a 
bogey of his Otto von Weisenberg. The Otto who watches 
the Conyngham farce through a keyhole, with tears of sup- 
pressed laughter streaming down his cheeks, is much more 
convincing even as a villain, and much more after Mr. 
Pertwee’s own heart. Nevertheless, the novel is a really 
good one of its kind, without a dull page, and quite well 
written. . 

Miss Ewer’s “Not for Sale” may also be commended, 
thanks, primarily, to Anne and John Armstrong. The story 
moves in well-worn groeves, but Miss Ewer manages to 
breathe a refreshing lif> into her characters. The Arm- 
strong sisters, both quite young, daughters of an unsuc- 
cessful artist, run a boarding-house in Bloomsbury, hampered 
rather than helped by their brother, a boy of sixteen, who 
detests the boarders. Enter, incognito, Lord Martin Dering, 
heir to £40,000 a year, but temporarily, by an enraged 
parent, reduced to an allowance of £5 a week. The boarders 
are suspicious of the newcomer (Mr. Martin Smith), partly 
because of his manner, and partly because he makes a secret 
of how he earns his living ; but Anne and John welcome him. 
As a matter of fact, the only thing Dering can do is to drive 
a car, and he obtains a succession of jobs as chauffeur, 
meeting with misadventure in all of them. Needless to say, 
he falls in love with Anne, and Anne with him. The pro- 
gress of this chequered idyll is unfolded with considerable 
charm, the boarding-house and its inmates are well described, 
and, if Dering makes a mess of his courtship rather unneces- 
sarily, all works out happily in the long run. It is life 
just slightly titivated and arranged for the reader’s sake; 
but these little retouches are deftly made, and the Armstrong 
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portions of the book possess a kind of homely sweetness 
that is extremely attractive. 

Judged as a work of imagination, Mr. Porritt’s “ The 
Factory King” is not very striking. The book, however, is 
mainly concerned with the conditions prevailing in factories 
during the early nineteenth century, before the introduction 
of a ten-hours’ working day, and may, therefore, be regarded 
as a chapter of social history cast in the form of fiction. 
The evils attending the exploitation of child-labour are fully 
described, and the author claims that his descriptions are 
not imagined, but “taken from the contemporary records 
and writings of the Factory movement.” One sympathizes 
with the feeling that has inspired the story, and with Mr. 
Porritt’s evident sincerity. 

Forrest REI. 


HUMPTY-DUMPTY. 


William Hemminge’s Elegy on Randolph's Finger, Now first 
published with an Introduction and Notes by G. C. MoorE 
Smita. (Oxford: Blackwell. 3s. 6d.) 


Anysopy familiar with seventeenth-century literature 
realizes that a learned buffoonery was as characteristic of 
its thought as the subtleties of sexual love and spiritual 
passion. Coryat’s “Crudities,” with its huge granary of 
ponderous jesting by all the wits of the day in prefatory 
addresses, must have stimulated the fashion for the collection 
of jest-books—“ Windsor Drollery,” ‘‘ Westminster Drol- 
lery,” “ Wit’s Miscellany,” ‘“ Wit’s Interpreter,” and the 
others—and one of the better known of these is “Choice 
Drollery ” (1656), which contains an anonymous pasquinade 
of famous names, “ On the Time-Poets,” many of whose lines 
are constantly quoted in books on seventeenth-century litera- 
ture. The origin ani authorship of the poems were unknown, 
and it was seen that a line following “ Divine composing 
Quarles, whose lines aspire,” had dropped out from the text. 
It is easy for us to be wise after the event, but it does seem 
surprising that it never occurred to scholar or student to 
wonder whether a cargo larger than one line had not gone 
overboard as well, seeing that the last twenty lines of a 
poem just under sixty lines in length are patently the con- 
tinuation of a definite narrative following upon epigrammatic 
pen-portraits of some thirty men of letters. And now not 
only has the missing line turned up, but the original manu- 
script, now for the first time discovered with its authorship, 
admirably edited by Professor Moore Smith and published 
by Messrs. Blackwell for the Shakespeare Head Press, is 
more than four times the length of “On the Time-Poets,” 
which thus affords anothe~ and sufficiently glaring example 
of the piratings and bowdlerizings and general kidnapping 
and stripping of authors’ texts in days when authors’ rights 
were as unacknowledged as animals’ rights are unacknow- 
ledged to-day. 

Professor Moore Smith pays a graceful compliment to 
A. H. Bullen as much by discovering and editing a complete 
poem in which that great scholar would have delighted 
through the Press he founded, as by direct allusion. Between 
1630 and 1632, Randolph (who twice refers to the mishap in 
his poems) lost his little finger in a duel, and this was the 
occasion of his three years older friend and schoolfellow 
William Hemminge’s (1602-1653?) “Elegy.” Hemminge, the 
son of the editor of the First Folio, was himself a dramatist, 
and two of his plays, “ The Fatal Contrast’’ and “ The Jew’s 
Tragedy,” are extant. The “Elegy” was written in prison, 
though it certainly does not read like it, for, laboured as is a 
jest which deserves no more space outside the description 
of the poets than the mutilated version allots to it, it is by 
no means without a shrewd, terse, and lively humour. We 
begin in heroic couplets of the usual high, strutting, 
Thrasonical vein, with a solemn assemblage of poets to trans- 
port the finger to Hades. With Alecto’s torch ahead, the 
procession, accompanied by artillery and an armed guard of 
dactyls and spondees, moves to the banks of Styx. But 
Charon refuses to ferry it over, because poets have no money. 
In this dilemma, a band of “three or four meagre fellows, 
thin and raw With envy, not with study,” is descried, and 
the poets petition the Puritans’ aid. But Puritans will have 
no dealings with poets, even though Middleton, who attacked 


the Spanish Ambassador in the “Game at Chess,” is among 
them, and as for Randolph, his name stinks in their nostrils. 
So Charon goes off with the Puritans, and Randolph’s sacred 
finger might never have been received into Pluto’s realm at 
all, but for Mercury’s thieving of a pot of quicksilver, the 
poets’ coin, for Charon’s fare. Arrived among the Shades 
ripe ulterioris, the poets there throng to do homage to the 
finger, and Chaucer welcomes the party. Spenser conducts 
them to the Fairy Queen, who sets up the finger as a May- 
pole, round which her “skipping servants” 
“nightly sing 
And dance about the same a Fairy Ring.” 

The chief value of the poem, apart from its particular 
genre, from scholarship, the solving of an old riddle, and the 
light it throws on Randolph’s contemporary reputation, 
consists in the graphic and telling vignettes of the poets, and 
nothing was missing from these lines but the end of the refer- 
ence to Quarles: “.. . whose lines aspire To heaven, and 
ravish the Celestial quire.’”” Many of these portraits have 
true pith to them: Daniel, “whose salt lines afford A 
weighty sentence in each little word”; Ford: “ Deep in a 
dump Jack Ford alone was got With folded arms and 
melancholy hat ” (an allusion to ‘‘ The Lovers’ Melancholy ”’) ; 
Churchyard :— 


** Alack, alack! 
You’d think his clothes were built upon his back : 
The whole frame hung on pins ; to mend which clothes 
In mirth they sent him to old father prose.” 


Chapman: “Cloud-grappling Chapman whose aerial mind 
Soars at philosophy and strikes it blind”; Beaumont: 
‘riche in sense For compliment and courtship’s quintes- 
sence”; and others. Shakespeare only comes in with 
“ ingenious.” 

Professor Moore Smith, whose learned annotations are 
a great help to the volume, prints tie poem practically in 
facsimile from the original manuscript, except for a clearer 
and more plentiful punctuation. 


THE ASCENT OF SAP IN PLANTS. 


The Physiology of the Ascent of Sap. By Sir JaGapis 
CHUNDER Bosk. (Longmans, 16s.) 


OnE of the first suggestions as to the means by which water 
absorbed by the roots was transmitted to the leaves of the 
plant was a supposed power of contractility residing in the 
tubes of which the woody parts of the stem are mainly 
composed. Further observation of these elements and of 
their structure proved that they did not possess this power, 
and other agencies were invoked. Amongst the earlier 
theories then put forward were those which accounted for 
the movement of the water through the action of some purely 
physical force, such as atmospheric pressure or capillarity. 
These proving insufficient for the purpose—as much greater 
forces were shown to be required to raise water to the highest 
trees—the so-called vital theories were evolved. In these, 
the living cells of the wood were supposed to originate the 
upwardly propelling force or pumping action. The experi- 
ments of Strasburger and others in which considerable lengths 
of stem were anesthetized or killed, and still continued to 
transmit water, although they were not generally regarded 
as disproving the connection of some activity of the living 
cells with the movements of the sap, were sufficiently 
striking to direct attention away from these vitalistic 
explanations, and to induce observers to search for some 
physical force that would be of the required order of magni- 
tude and that might be regarded as the causative agency. 
A theory of this nature which has obtained a considerable 
number of adherents is the cohesion theory of Dixon and 
Joly. According to these authors, the water absorbed by the 
root and exuded into the wood vessels is upheld in these by 
the tensile strength or cohesive force of water, which 
research had shown to be very great, and the movement 
of the water in these structures was brought about by the 
upward pull of the living cells of the leaf in the neighbour- 
hood of the vessel endings. This upward pull was supposed 
to originate in osmotic and imbibitional forces developed in 
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connection with transpiration or loss of water-vapour from 
the leaves. ~ 

Sir J. C. Bose, in his new volume, has proved himself 
to be an uncompromising vitalist. He holds that a cylinder 
of living cells surrounding the starch sheath is responsible 
for the conduction and propulsion of the water, the wood 
itself being regarded as a water-reservoir to be drawn on when 
specially great demands are made on the plant, and only 
being used for “ physical transference” in the case of tall 
trees, where the young wood vessels may so function “ during 
the emergency of active transpiration.” 

Westermaier, in 1883, published a theory which 
in some ways resembles this one, but he regarded 
the living cells of the wood itself as the active con- 
ducting elements, whereas this new theory assigns this 
function to a tissue situated at some distance from the postu- 
lated water-reservoirs. The propelling force in the Bose 
theory is supposed to be caused by a rhythmic series of 
alternating expansions and contractions of the living sub- 
stance of the cells, with consequent absorption and expul- 
sion of water. This is a difficult process to envisage, and as 
it is regarded as taking place by steps so small and rapid 
as not to be capable of direct observation, only indirect evi- 
dence is possible. The evidence offered in this volume is 
based on an interpretation of certain remarkable changes 
of an electrical nature occurring in this area. Whatever 
view may be entertained as to the cause of these peculiar 
changes—and other opinions than the one here given are 
possible—there can be little doubt of their importance. 
Recent work has indicated that this area is the seat of many 
activities. Sir J. C. Bose himself, in 1919, showed that the 
starch sheath was the centre ot electrical changes on gravi- 
tational stimulation ; Bower, in the next year, drew atten- 
tion to the importance of this layer in determining the size 
of the vascular tissues, and has emphasized this in his 
volume on the ferns which has just been published ; while 
Professor Priestley, in a recent important series of papers, 


has been studying, in a detailed manner, the ways in which” 


the structure of the starch layer affects the tissues on both 
sides of it. We learn, in the last-named contributions, that 
the endodermis often becomes impervious to water; in such 
cases it would not allow of the ready exchange of water 
between the propulsory layer on the one side of the starch 
layer and the wood on the other, which Sir J. C. Bose’s theory 
requires. Again, in a considerable number of trees and 
other large plants with great demands on the water-supply, 
cork-formation soon denudes the roots, and often the older 
stems, of the very tissues in which, according to this theory, 
the propelling power resides. The anatomical relations, 
indeed, do not seem to have had detailed consideration ; the 
bark, for example, is regarded as the source of the nervous 
impulses that originate the pulsations; but in that case we 
should expect the active propelling tissue to lie between the 
nervous tissue and the storage tissue, and not to have its 
true position. Professor Priestley, in the papers mentioned 
above, although agreeing, in the main, with the cohesion 
theory, inclines to the view that the forces there invoked 
might be supplemented by the exudation pressures and other 
activities of the living cells of the wood. It would have 
been of interest to have some records of the electrical 
conditions existing in the living cells of the wood, but the 
electric-probe method was only used, in this area, on the 
dead elements. 

The evidence for the view that the water is conducted 
by the elements of the wood has been accumulating since 
Stephen Hales, in 1727, first put it on a sure foundation, 
and 1t would seem that our author has under-estimated its 
strength. Dixon, in 1914, showed that the loss of water from 
a plant in the process of transpiration could not be regarded 
as a simple phenomenon of evaporation; experiments 
described in this book serve to emphasize this fact and to 
show that, as in the case of other vital phenomena, this 
function is liable to change with varying external conditions 
in a complex manner. 

Professor Bose, as usual, has devised a number of very 
ingenious and sensitive pieces of apparatus and has used 
new methods in attacking old problems. These facts alone 
place us under a great debt of obligation to him. 

E. M. C. 


A MONGOLIAN SAGA. 


Beasts, Men, and Gods. By FERDINAND OSsSENDOWSKI. 
(Arnold. 12s. 6d.) 


Tus is a book for grown-up people, but we would not mind 
wagering that if a suffrage of schoolboys were taken it would 
make the ordinary adventure-book look silly. Had it 
appeared in the spring of 1914 it would probably have been 
the best-seller. Even in this tired decade, when there is 
nothing left remarkable, it should make a stir. “ Drawing 
Lots with Death ”—the title of Part I.—might have stood 
at the head of any, of the first thirty-nine chapters. There is 
a life-and-death adventure in nearly every one of them, and 
our gasp of wonder when our hero emerges alive on the 
thirty-ninth step—we are reminded of Mr. Buchan, whose 
inventive faculty is outstripped by sordid fact—our gasp of 
wonder, if the measure of a gasp is the index of surprise, 
is as wide as the gambler’s when red has turned up thirty- 
nine times. The killing, of course, begins in the first 
chapter. After a winter alone in the forest our hero joins 


the Soyots—then the Tartars—in ambushes and attacks on: 


the Reds, passes among the Bolsheviks in disguise, joins a 
detachment of fleeing White officers, and breaks through the 
cordon at night, strangling the sentries; then, after des- 
perate hazards, finding the way to the Pacific barred, he 
strikes south in the hope of reaching India. A journey of 
1,100 miles in forty-eight days through the snowy steppes, 
mountains, and deserts of Central Asia, with all its hard- 
ships and perils, is dismissed in ten pzges. Ossendowski was 
driven back from Tibet after an engagement with Tibetan 
hunghutzes, in which a third of his company of Whites 
were killed. But this is only the beginning of the story. 
He is back in Mongclia in Chapter XVII. That thirty-ninth 
chapter, by the way, is not the end. There are ten more, 
in which the adventures are spiritual rather than physical, 
though one is on the edge of the precipice all the while. 
™ “Beasts, Men, and Gods” is a happy, comprehensive 
title. A little vagueness was necessary. If one had to index 
the volume under the three categories one might be puzzled 
in the classification. The beasts are real beasts—bears, 
stags, and other creatures—with, and on, whom Professor 
Ossendowski lived in the forest when in hiding from the 
Reds. At first we thought they were going to be Bolsheviks. 
It goes without saying that the men are, with few exceptions, 
beastlier than the beasts; and this is true not only of the 
Reds, but of many of the Whites, on whom the rule of tooth 
and claw has not reacted happily. Domojiroff and others, 
in their greed and treachery and bloodguiltiness, and their 
breach of faith with the Mongolians and Chinese, are redder 
than, or at least as red as, the Bolsheviks. Our hero was 
within an ace of being poisoned, ambushed, and kidnapped by 
them a dozen times. He found the White camp a cauldron of 
passions, suspicions, controversies, denunciations. He pre- 
ferred fighting Tibetan brigands and Bolsheviks in the open. 
There everything was “simple and comprehensible” ; here 
it was all “a mad nightmare.” 

To the Gods, Men, and Beasts of his title-page our hero 
might have added Titans. Various gigantic figures, immense 
in physical or moral stature, often in both, stride across the 
stage. The Russian Cossack, the Tushegoun Lama, warrior, 
avenger, and thaumaturgist, is one of these. Professor 
Ossendowski witnessed a miracle he performed. Everyone 
who disobeyed his orders perished. Hun Baldon is another 
Mongolian hero of legendary prowess. These figures need 
their Homer or Ariosto. Happily for the Ulysses of this 
story, all the gods and demi-gods were on his side. At Urga 
he needed their support and all his mother-wit and courage 
to survive. The story of his series of escapes from “the man 
with the head like a saddle”—what a title for a detective 
saga !—against whom he had been warned by the Mongolian 
fortune-teller, out-Buchans Buchan. This was Colonel 
Sepailoff, ‘‘the darkest person on the canvas of Mongolian 
events.”” We have a haunting picture of him “always ner- 
vously jerking and wriggling his body and talking cease- 
lessly, making most unattractive sounds in his throat, and 
spluttering, with saliva all over his lips, his whole face 
often contracted with spasms.” He was a Sadist, possessed 
by an evil genius; a wolf-hound, with a devil’s cunning. 
He joked and sang as he lopped off his victims’ heads, or 
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beat them to death with sticks. He had been tortured by 
the Bolsheviks in prison ; they had killed his whole family ; 
now he was taking his revenge. 

But Sepailoff, who was, incidentally, insane, pales 
beside the terrible Baron Ungern von (ternberg, that iron 
dreamer and mystic, believed by the Mongolians to be the 
incarnated Jenghiz khan. Baron Ungern was of a different 
clay—an idealist, but as cruel as Torquemada. Our hero, 
with another suspect, was called into his presence. “I 
wanted to go at once, but was detained half-an-hour by the 
Colonel, who then sped me with the words, ‘Now, God help 
you, go.’” Weare here, at page 222, having supped full of 
horrors, only on the threshold of the supreme adventure. 
At the entrance Ossendowski sees a pool of blood that had 
not yet had time to drain into the ground. “An ominous 
greeting, that seemed to carry the very voice of one just gone 
before. I knocked.” Professor Ossendowski commands the 
reticences and suggestions of the true romancer. It was 
touch-and-go. ‘Death, in the form of a tall white man 
with red hair, will stand behind you and will watch you 
long and close. You will feel it and wait, but Death will 
withdraw. . . Another white man will become your friend. 
. . . Before the fourth day you will lose your acquaintances. 
They will die by a long knife. I already see them being 
eaten by the dogs. Beware of the man with the head like 
a saddle. He will strive for your death.”” We tremble as 
we remember this prophecy at the door. The white man is 
waiting in the presence-chamber; it is General Reyutkhin, 
the Baron’s watch-dog, who stands behind Ossendowski, with 
his white, cold face, and his revolver and sword. Our hero, 
of course, weathers this crisis, and the Baron becomes his 
protector and friend. How it was that he could not protect 
him from the man with the face like a saddle is a mystery 
of which we are given the clue. It is not very plausible, but 
it fits in with the machinery of the romance. Sepailoff is 
needed to provide more thrills; he is the licensed demon 
in the court of the avenging Prophet. There is no one else 
in Mongolia whom the Baron could not remove with a nod. 
Only Sepailoff, the maniac, is immune. Thus the drama is 
protracted for another act, in every scene of which Ossen- 
dowski’s life hangs on a thread, until nearly eighteen months 
after his escape from Krasnoyarsk, in Siberia, he reaches 
safety at the first railway station on the line to Peking. 


Epmunp CANDLER. 


TAXATION AND EXPENDITURE. 


Principles of Public Finance. 

ledge. 5s.) . 
Dr. Huex Datrton, one of the ablest and best-equipped of 
our younger economists, performs a particularly serviceable 
task in his general treatise on Public Finance. So large 
a part of the aggregate income of most nations now goes to 
the State and municipality, and so large and varied is the 
public expenditure, that the older concepts and rules are 
inadequate or obsolete. While Dr. Dalton gives a clear and 
proper account of the several modes of taxation and other 
revenue, he goes more closely into incidence than most of his 
predecessors in this field, and follows out the indirect 
influences both of taxation and expenditure upon the dis- 
tribution of wealth among different classes in the community. 
His treatment alike of the equity and the economy of taxa- 
tion leads him to a strong support of the principle of 
progression. His interesting chapter on the Effects of Taxa- 
tion on Production would, we think, have been even more 
fruitful if, refusing to accept the current conception of “ the 
consumer” as a taxbearer, he had traced the reactions of 
incidence on the consumer upon the various elements of the 
producer’s income. For the consumer, gud consumer, does 
not bear taxation. Ability to pay depends on the existence in 
incomes of elements on which a tax will lie. The attempt 
to make it depend upon the relative sacrifices of different 
sorts of taxpayers will not work, as, indeed, Dr. Dalton 
virtually admits in his skilful criticism of the different modes 
of estimating sacrifice. 

His chapters on the Burden of Public Debts contain 
useful refutations of the fallacies and loose thinking to which 
business men, and even prominent financiers, are liable 
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under the obsession of the old doctrine that the State is a 
necessary evil, should be starved to keep it safe, and cannot 
perform any really productive services to the community. 
His support of drastic debt redemption by the process popu- 
larly known as a Capital Levy deserves close attention by 
those who reject it on the offhand consideration that it must 
injure trade and business enterprise. We note by the way 
that, in his handling of the incidence of taxation both on 
international trade and on internal use of resources, Dr. 
Dalton is disposed to make everything turn on relative 
elasticity of demand, though sometimes (as, e.g., pp. 67 and 
84) he corrects himself by a footnote rightly admitting that 
elasticity of supply also counts 


LATER YEARS. 


Memories of Later Years. By Oscar BROWNING. (Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. O. Brownrne has, in his own Jifetime, won over to the 
mythical, and this new book of his memoirs rather cramps 
the imagination of his friends. And it is an insult to the 
Psalmist for an old gentleman of eighty-six to find ginger 
still so hot in the mouth. But it is refreshing to read of so 
many of the great and good, and less good, all inclined at 
various angles to a central figure. It is stimulating to find so 
many countries the background of that much-travelled man. 
And even now, when the visitor climbs up many stairs to 
Mr. Browning’s flat in Rome, he discovers an alive and 
entertaining personality relishing old friendships and, no 
less, old feuds. Mr. Browning has embraced the tenets of 
Christian Science and added to them the doctrine that some 
folks are as stupid as he always thought them. This belief 
and a robust faith in oneself are sovereign specifics against 
discontent, and the author has taken both. In the fine 
phrase of a former colleague of his, “so far from putting all 
his eggs in one basket, he has cast out two anchors from the 
stern.” This book is less finished, but more entertaining, 
than an earlier volume of memoirs, but neither does justice 
to two of the author’s many notable qualities—truculence 
towards the powerful and ever-ready kindness to the obscure. 
Few men who shrank so little from making enemies have 
made and kept so many friends, and few men have had so 
marked an influence on their time. Mr. Browning, always so 
convex to the world, had many sides. As he says of himself at 
a fancy-dress ball, “Some thought I was Augustus, some 
Nero, and some Vitellius.” Few of the incidents related in 
this book are in themselves remarkable ; what is remarkable 
is that they all happened to the same man. If these memoirs 
were not egotistical they would be dull. They are not dull. 
On almost every page there is a glimpse of self-betrayal. 
But what is betrayed is an indomitable personality, the live- 
liest and toughest of the Victorians. ; 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


All in a Lifetime. By HENRY MORGENTHAU. 
18s, 6d.) 

Mr. MorcentHAv was born at Mannheim nearly 
seventy years ago, emigrated with his father to the United 
States at the age of ten, began his career as an American 
citizen from the lowest rungs of the great ladder, and has 
ended as a great financier and American Ambassador at 
Constantinople. The story of his life makes a most interesting 
book, but, as is so often the case with such biographies, we 
prefer the chapters which give us the romance of the early 
struggles rather than those which give us the romance—if 
that be the right word—of success. The book, however, is 
something a little more than mere entertainment. The 
chapters in which Mr. Morgenthau, with rare candour, throws 
some light upon the inner history of American high finance 
and the financial oligarchy which ruled about twenty years 
ago are really illuminating. There is also an extremely 


(Heinemann 


interesting account of the campaign which ended in President 
Wilson’s election. The latter part of the book, which deals 
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with Constantinople, the Peace Conference, and Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s mission to Poland, though well worth reading, is not 
quite on the same level of interest. 


* * 7” 


Stock Exchange Official Intelligence, 1923. (Spottiswoode 

& Ballantyne. £4.) 

Tue forty-first volume of “Burdett”—as the “Stock 
Exchange Official Intelligence ” is familiarly called—lives up 
to the standard of its predecessors. Its steady growth con- 
tinues, and this year’s volume contains particulars relating 
to 180 companies which have not appeared before, and to 
thirty-nine public loans issued in London during the past 
year. But the special feature of the present volume is that 
it contains details both of the old railways and of the 
new big four railways into which all the lines of Great 
Britain have now been merged. Thus the investor or student 
of railway affairs who puts this year’s “ Burdett” upon his 
shelves will have there a reference book from which he can 
glean quickly all he wants to know about the new systems 
and their component parts. For the rest, it is only necessary 
to say that the book is as indispensable as it has always been 
to all whose business takes them into the realm of invest- 
ment problems. Indispensability is often said to be a rela- 
tive term. But one cannot imagine a stockholder, a trustee, 
a banker, or any type of financier or financial adviser without 
this volume. It is an important part of their stock-in-trade. 


* * * 
The Rural Scene. By BERNARD GILBERT. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Grisert continues his work on the “ Bly District,” 
of which an excellent sketch-map serves as frontispiece, and 
a county directory and “ Who’s Who” as appendix, to this 
volume. The poems are in mild dialect, and each is ascribed 
to some inhabitant, as ‘“ William Tomlinson of Wong,” or 
“ Poaching Billy Hodgson of Holt-in-the-Marsh.” Since even 
the remarks of the peasantry at first hand are not invariably 
of intense interest, and they lose at second hand the advan- 
tage of the bucolic accent, many of Mr. Gilbert’s rhymings 
are small beer. And somehow we cannot feel confident that 
the peasantry would put their feelings in Mr. Gilbert’s 
way :— 

“When winter is a-drawing near, 
Of all the things to make you feel 
Contented wi’ the time o’ year, 
Gi’ me the pig’s expiring squeal.’ 
There are several poetical pieces in the book, somewhat lost 
in the many which endeavor to represent the emotions and 
conversation of Hodge. A little more of the Richard Jefferies 
about the latter would have intensified the toughness which 
Mr. Gilbert berhymes. 


+ * * 


Service With Fighting Men: an Account of the Work of 
the American Y.M.C.A. in the World War. 2 vols. 
(New York : Association Press, 347, Madison Avenue.) 


Tue Editorial Board of the American Y.M.C.A. have 
“spread themselves” over thirteen hundred businesslike 
pages, closely printed, and reinforced with many charts and 
maps. “This work,” the foreword justly begins, “sets forth 
one of the greatest achievements of peace in all the history 
of human warfare.” The Association had had previous 
experience of its powers for good in great conflicts, but in the 
last it served almost five millions of American soldiers and 
sailors. Its organizers, indeed, claim that the Government 
demanded too much of the Association, assigning at once 
tasks and restricting powers. The consequent insufficiencies 
of the service were explained by the soldiery, too often, to 
the detriment of its prestige; one remembers some bitter 
utterances of Mr. dos Passos in his “ Three Soldiers,”” which 
were apparently typical. To those complaints the two 
volumes under notice are a massive and patient answer. 
In themselves they represent a vast piece of smooth 
organization; the style in which they are couched is 
naturally staid, but there is humor and drama in the 
chapters ; and, besides being a record of the gigantic welfare 
undertaking, the work gives a noteworthy survey of America’s 
part in the war. 


La Poesia Religiosa del Popolo Italiano. 
Religiosi Popolari raccolti da PaoLo ToscuHi. 
Libreria Editrice Fiorentina. 6.50 lire.) 

Tu1s volume of Italian religious poems contains only such 
as have been handed down by oral tradition, and it inevitably 
sends one back to the early Italian painters. We realize once 
again how completely the Italian peasantry, having firmly 
grasped the main facts of the gospel story and of the lives 
of the Saints, has transplanted them to its own surroundings, 
thereby freeing them from many of the limitations which, 
as Dr. Johnson saw, must hamper religious poetry. A man 
brought up strictly on the Bible in a Protestant country is 
apt to be shocked at the familiarity with which a Southern 
peasant treats “O Bammeniell’” or “A Madonnuzz’,” a 
familiarity which doubtless owes much to the traditions of 
the old pagan religion from which it derives. Would an 
Englishman ever think of the Madonna as doing the washing 
or baking the bread, or of the child Jesus playing in 
St. Joseph’s workshop, and turning all the pieces of wood 
into crosses? Sicily has by far the largest share of this 
collection, but Padre Toschi regards the narrative poems 
from Umbria and the centre as distinctly the oldest, finest, 
and most important ; and the story of the Passion, of which 
he gives several versions, fully bears out his contention. How 
human is the touch of Christ on the Cross exclaiming, as he 
sees his mother approach :—" 


Vecchi Canti 
(Florence ; 


**Quista credo che sia la matre mia: 
Pijate ’n velo e sciuccateme ’n poco, 
ché nun me vegga tanto rovinato,”’ 


or of Judas being short :— 
‘* Cristu era longu c Giura nun juncia,”’ 

and Christ stooping to receive his kiss, or of the Virgin’s 
blessing of Christ before he goes to Jerusalem for his last 
Easter! “Gest fa un liuto” has all the best characteristics 
of the simplest Italian popular poetry. There is ample room 
for this little book with its scholarly introduction. It is, 
we believe, the first of its kind, and we are assured that it 
is but a sample of a much larger work which is held up by 
the unfavourable times. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ TABLE 


On May 24th the Nonesuch Press, lately established at 
30, Gerrard Street, W., will have ready “The Poems of 
Andrew Marvell.” This edition has reference to an old pro- 
blem in bibliography. The 1681 edition, being the first, 
showed a gap between pages 116 and 133, until a copy came 
to light—now in the British Museum—with the omitted 
pieces. They included the “ Horatian Ode.” The None- 
such Press reprint the text of the British Museum copy page 
for page, substituting royal octavo for folio. 850 copies 
will be produced at a net price of 15s. apiece. 

* * * 

Mr. H. W. V. Temperrtey will edit the new Cambridge 
Historical Journal, of which the Cambridge University 
Press are to be the publishers. This journal is to appear 
annually at first, and is intended “to give the Cambridge 
point of view in regard to history in its relation to economics, 
politics, and law, and by no means to compete with existing 
historical journals.” Each number will be sold at 6s. net. 

* * + 

THE reprinted biographies which Messrs. Hutchinson are 
issuing at the rate of one a fortnight will include forthwith 
those of Josephine, Cleopatra, Wellington, and Cromwell. 

* * * 


Messrs. CoLLINS announce a new novel by Mr. John 
Paris, author of “ Kimono,” as in preparation. “Kimono” 
is an instance of a first novel which, in spite of poor advance 
orders, went on selling, and eventually became “a _ best 
seller.” Mr. Paris’s new title is “ Rice and Chop Sticks.” 

- * * 

A LrBRARY edition of Mr. Lytton Strachey’s “ Land- 
marks in French Literature,” which first appeared in the 
“Home University Library,” is to be issued by Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate. 
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Tue BrstiocraPnHicaL Socretry has in process of circu- 
lation among subscribers Mr. Buxton Forman’s “ Biblio- 
graphy of Meredith,” and will also publish Sir William 
Osler’s illustrated monograph upon Medical Incunabula. 
At a later date will appear the first volume of the Society’s 
“ Short-title Catalogue of English Books printed before the 
close of 1640.” 

* * * 

A ust of almost 4,000 volumes is available from Messrs. 
Heffer. The Cassiobury Park Library provides a hundred 
of them, including a complete collection of Nat Lee’s plays 
in quarto, as also of John Crowne and Thomas Shadwell. 
Long scores of Joseph Conrad, of Thomas Hardy, of John 
Masefield, and other writers of our time, occur in the 
general section. 

* * * 

Essays recapturing moods and traits of bygone life in 
Australia, by the somewhat “Celtic” pen of Mary Gilmore, 
have been published in a volume called “Hound of the 
Road,” by Messrs. Angus & Robertson at Sydney. The 
book can be obtained here (6s.) of the British Australasian 
Bookstore, 51, High Holborn. 

* * * 

Mr. JoHN Cournos has written a picaresque novel of 
an eighteenth-century cast. It is a satire on pragmatic life, 
ranges from Constantinople to San Francisco, and is called 
“The Education of Peter Pock, Junr.; or, The New 
Candide.” Mr. Cournos is bringing out (through Messrs. 
Boni & Liveright in the first place) a collection of his free 
verse; and has also completed recently a philosophical 
poem entitled “ God‘s Face.” 

* * * 

In the current “Print Collectors Quarterly” Mr. 
Edmund J. Sullivan continues his appreciation of Boyd 
Houghton, with incidental notices of the characteristics of 
other such “illustrators of the ’sixties” as Millais, Fred 
Walker, Charles Keene, and Pinwell. The exhibition at the 


Tate Gallery should result in a better general sympathy with 


their now old-world charm. Should Leech and Cruikshank 
take all the glory? 
* ” 

AuToGRAPHIc materials offered by Messrs. Sotheran 
(catalogue 77) include a remarkable set of letters and verses 
written by Coleridge in his Highgate Grove period, and 
inedited ; and transcripts of two letters by Godwin, making 
a total of some 5,000 words, addressed in surprise, sorrow, 
and anger to Shelley upon his eloping with Mary. 





MUSIC 


A PARTITA-PARTY. 


Once more Mr. Harold Samuel has assembled the faith- 
ful for a week’s retreat devoted to the spiritual exercises 
(in the heathen tongue, Claviertibung) of Saint John 
Sebastian. 
“TI have been there, and fain would go; 
’Tis like a little Heav’n below! ”’ 

Indeed, the Aolian Hall is so dark that we hardly know 
whether we are in church or at the cinema. But there 
is a reason for this. Mr. Samuel’s audience is, or is said 
to be, distinguished—very distinguished. You may not 
find among his congregation those conspicuous men of 
letters who frequent the bar at the Russian Ballet, or 
those lovely ladies who talk so loudly through the perfor- 
mances of the Phenix Society ; but such is the eminence 
of some of his auditors that the room must be darkened 
lest their incognito be revealed. Only at the back, where 
those profane persons called critics are accommodated, 
is there plenty of light ; and for that too there is a reason. 
Critics are unpunctual people who arrive late and leave 
early. The devotions of the illustrious must not be dis- 
turbed. We lean forward in our seat for a moment and 
smell our hat; have they not done so too? Play, 
Mr. Samuel, for His Lordship heareth. 

On the platform one solitary lamp casts its halo 
round the head of the performer, and as his gaze, directed 


now towards the horizontal of the keyboard, now towards 
the vertical of the chandelier, travels up or down, clock- 
wise or counter-clockwise, passing at rare moments of 
super-Lisztian adoration even beyond the zenith, our 
emotions follow the arc traced upon a dial of imagination 
by that living manometer-needle of  sublimity, 
Mr. Samuel’s nose. The climax of ecstasy, needless to 
say, is reached in the middle of the week, when 
Mr. Samuel plays the ‘‘ Goldberg’ variations. 
Frivolous tradition asserts them to have been composed 
as a soporific for a wealthy banker whose sins, no doubt, 
kept him awake at night. To Mr. Samuel’s penitents 
they are a rosary of invocations. After all, from devo- 
tion to slumber ce n’est qu’un pas. There are thirty of 
them, and at the end Bach writes Aria da capo; when 
Mr. Samuel plays them, why not da capo senza fine? 
Repeat the aria as Bach directs, and what is more 
natural than to go on with the variations again, canon 
after canon, decoration superimposed upon decoration, 
industrious intricacy of insect-life ingenuity, aria da capo 
again and so ad infinitum? Should there not be some- 
where a place in which the murmur of counterpoint is 
never silent, a secret community of Samuelites, vowed 
to the perpetual adoration? 

Mr. Samuel holds his audience; there can be no 
doubt of that. His style is perceptibly eclectic. 
Fanny Davies and Leonard Borwick, Mrs. Woodhouse 
and the most learned Dottore, flit from time to time fan- 
tastically through his imaginative memory, and give an 
by but pleasing variety to his interpretations. 
But his left hand tells me that he has learned most of 
all from Casals. He has one quality which unites all 
these diversities of manner, and it is that quality which 
makes him able to hold his audiences for six consecu- 
tive days with one composer. He is more interested in 
Bach than in himself—indeed a strange thing to say of 
a pianist. And—strange thing to say of a musician 
—he is more interested in music than in Bach. He 
holds his audience with Bach, because Bach is an easy 
composer to understand, especially the Bach of those 
minor clavier works to which he devotes his programmes. 
He could hold his audiences equally well, 1 think, with 
Beethoven or Chopin, though he might not win so much 
praise from the professional listeners. For Bach is what 
people call unemotional ; and a six days’ orgy of emotion 
would be more than his audience could stand. 
Mr. Samuel has, moreover, far too wise a judgment to 
attempt such a thing. But it is not usual to play 
Beethoven or Chopin unemotionally. Mr. Samuel 
might, if he liked, upset that tradition. 

The reason why he holds his audience is that he sees 
everything that he plays as a complete whole. There are 
among the pianists certain intellectuals who are deter- 
mined to make the technical construction of what they 
play obvious to the meanest capacity. In the privacy of 
the studio such exposition may be of profound value; in 
the concert-room it is apt to be offensive. Mr. Samuel 
forces nothing upon his atsonn, But whatever he plays 
he makes absolutely lucid. Bach suits him best of any 
of the well-known classics, because Bach demands 
lucidity more than anything else, and more than any 
other composer gains by lucidity. Casals holds us with 
Bach for the same reason. Casals has this advantage— 
that the violoncello is the same instrument now that it 
was in Bach’s own day. Even if we distinguish between 
the violoncello and the viola da gamba, the difference is 
negligible compared with that between the modern con- 
cert grand pianoforte and the harpsichord or clavi- 
chord. Mr. Samuel refuses to be the slave of his 
instrument. He makes it, rightly, his servant and the 
servant of music. He does not attempt, generally speak- 
ing, to delude us into thinking that it is a harpsichord ; 
with even more wisdom, he refrains from exaggerating 
Bach into a colossus of eternity. He takes Bach as he 
finds him, and plays him—if I may say so without offence 
—just anyhow. The instrument does not matter. We 
forget the accomplishment of his technique, and it is his 
intention that we should forget it. What he gives us is 
just—music. 

Epwarp J. Dent. 
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THE DRAMA 


THE INCORPORATED STAGE SOCIETY. 


“The Machine- Wreckers”: a Drama in a Pro!ogue and 
Eleven Scenes. By Ernst Toller. Translated by 
Ashley Dukes. 


Tue Stage Society at all events does not lack courage. 
It was no small undertaking to tackle this play, the 
adequate production of which would appear to call for an 
enormous stage, equipped with all the resources in 
machinery and lighting beloved of the German theatre, 
and for an amount of rehearsal which, one imagines, 
the Society can ill afford. To have done so well with 
limited resources is a noteworthy achievement. 

To have done better, it would have been necessary 
to transplant the original audience as well as the play. 
For the tirades of Jimmy Cobbett, to us merely weari- 
some, were doubtless stirring enough stuff in 1921 to a 
nation demoralized by starvation, defeat, and the failure 
of a revolution. At moments, indeed, the dramatist 
steps right out of his play into a direct appeal to his 
countrymen. 

** Slaves ! 
Cramm’d into uniforms you cried Hurrah! 
And stood at the salute,”’ 
cries the dying hero—a remark that must have puzzled 
the English weavers about him on the stage, but was 
intelligible enough to the Germans in the gallery opposite. 

To us these endless speeches could only have got 
home had they been couched in the most superb rhetoric. 
That they certainly were not. I am not sure that the 
translator is entirely blameless on that score. There 
were times when, on a tense situation, there fell, like 
a stone, an expression quite unnecessarily flat, and the 
woodenness of the verse passages throughout was only 
partially mufiled by the actor’s trick of droning all 
poetry, good or bad, as if it were sacred, but meaning- 
less. The main fault, however, lies certainly with the 
author. The chief characters of the piece are lay figures, 
talking puppets, without sufficient humanity to arouse 
sympathy or antagonism, and the quality of their 
rhetoric never rises above the level of Hyde Park oratory. 
It is only the crowd that stirs our emotions, and man in 
the mass, not the individual, is the tragic hero of this 
drama. Here Herr Toller shows power and imagination. 
He can make us share the varying moods and passions of 
the weavers, men, women, and children, as they pass 
from apathy to despair, to resentment, to cowardice, to 
rage, to madness, and, finally, to disillusionment; and 
in the final, really magnificent scene, he raises for one 
moment an otherwise indifferent piece of work to the 
level of great tragedy. Perhaps the next producer of 
the piece will have the courage to cut out the quite 
unnecessary figure of the fey ‘‘ Old Reaper,’’ a half- 
witted character of maudlin sentimentality, such as had, 
one hoped, by now been banned even from Surrey- 
side melodrama. Any audience would be grateful for 
this relief. 

The principals were set the trying task of inflating 
empty bladders. Mr. Herbert Marshall deserves 
special credit for endowing the talkative Jimmy with 
a dignity of his own, not the author’s, creation ; and 
Mr. Michael Sherbrooke, as the Beggar, once more 
turned dross into gold. Owing to Mr. Owen P. Smyth’s 
ingenious stagecraft, the continuous performance 
necessary to give unity to so disjointed a play was made 
possible ; but the chief credit for whatever was good must 
undoubtedly be given to Mr. Nugent Monck’s excellent 
management. Only on one point do I venture to criticize 
his judgment. When the maddened crowd attacks the 
frenzied engineer (whose words, by the way, were quite 
inaudible), the stage direction reads: ‘‘ Workmen pursue 
workmen in the darkness ; the Engineer runs hither and 
thither.’’ Actually at that moment the Engineer dis- 
appeared off the stage, the crowd remained motionless, 
and the lights had not been lowered as an earlier 
direction commands. The point, I think, is important, 
because, unless the fury and commotion of the crowd is 
maintained crescendo, the murder of Jimmy Cobbett just 


afterwards appears unnatural, and is not the climax, 
followed by a sudden hush, that the action seems to 
demand. Still, one trembles to think what might have 
become of the performance in the hands of a less excellent 


producer. Frank Bircu. 





SCIENCE 


AN APOLOGY FOR THE STUDY OF 
FROG'S MUSCLE. 
By PROFESSOR A. V. HILL, F.R.S. 


REcENTLY a distinguished physicist remarked, to an 
equally distinguished physiologist, that, so far as he 
could see, it didn’t really require much brains to work 
at physiology. The remark, not intended perhaps too 
seriously, represents a point of view for which there is, 
maybe, a certain degree of justification. For really 
difficult and fundamental problems, for successful ex- 
ploration of the ultimate nature of phenomena, one must 
turn to physics: is there anything in biology comparable, 
for sheer intellectual achievement, with the work of 
Einstein, Maxwell, Newton, or Laplace? The physio- 
logist can but retort that his problems are very difficult 
ones: that he cannot simplify Ais conditions too far, or 
the sequence of events—life—which he set out to 
investigate will end. The question he has always 
to be asking is—How far dare he simplify those 
conditions ? 

The physiologist has to meet another and an 

opposite criticism—that he is not interested enough in 
the really important phenomena of life. Physiology, 
except in one or two chosen places, is treated, not as an 
independent science, but as the handmaiden of medicine ; 
in finance and administration, in its students, its 
teachers, and its applications, it is largely medical. 
After all, can a watch be mended, can it even be 
regulated, by one who knows nothing of its manner of 
working? And medicine, naturally, demands more and 
more information to help it in the grievous and urgent 
problems which it has to face—useful information, 
practical information, information which is going to 
heal men’s minds and bodies. It is difficult, even for 
the most hardened and detached of physiologists, to 
remain unmoved by the needs of medicine: and if his 
livelihood depends upon it, it requires a bold man to 
withstand the demand, expressed or implied, that he 
should justify himself by doing something more obviously 
useful. The criticism of the physician is just, even as 
the criticism of the physicist is just; but how can 
physiology meet them both? 
_ Another criticism, again with a certain degree of 
justice, is that physiology has gone too far in attempting 
to simplify the conditions, in trying to force the concepts 
of the simpler, the so-called exact sciences, into the 
study of life. Life must be treated as a unit ; the animal 
is not simply the resultant of his different parts; in the 
last resort physics and chemistry will become sidelines 
in the study of nature as a whole. It is easy to nod a 
philosophical assent to this doctrine, and to value its 
influence as tempering a cheap and hasty materialism: 
but as a rule of conduct it takes most physiologists only 
a little way. 

There are, however, branches of the science where 
history tends to provide an answer to these criticisms, 
and so to justify the labours of several generations of 
physiologists: one of these is the study of the isolated 
muscle, which for technical reasons is usually the muscle 
of the frog. To a physicist, perhaps, a frog’s muscle 
may appear to be a messy object, unsuitable for precise 
investigation: the fact belies the appearance. To the 
physician it is often unintelligible that anyone should be 
interested in frogs. Still it isan amazing thing that such 
an object as a frog’s muscle, removed from the body 
where it grew, provided with nothing but a little salt 
water and oxygen, can retain for days and weeks its 
fundamental function of producing mechanical energy in 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen, 
and you will receive regularly their Illustrated 
Announcement List. 





THE TECHNIQUE OF LAWN TENNIS 


Explained by Cinematography. By A. E. CRAWLEY. 
With 72 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


SINGLE BLESSEDNESS, AND 
OTHER OBSERVATIONS 


By GEORGE ADE. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

In this book the famous American humorist, known all 
over the world by his “Fables in Slang,” has grouped @ 
number of characteristic comments on his country. 


SHELLEY: THE MAN AND 
THE POET 


By A. CLUTTON-BROCK. With 4 Illustrations. 

A New Edition, Revised. Foolscap 8vo. 178. 6d. net. 

This is a new edition, revised, and slightly abridged, of 
Mr. Clutton-Brock's brilliant book. 


By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. With an Intro- 

duction on Diary Writing. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

Some hundred and twenty diaries, from Edward VI.’s to 
the late W. N. P. Barbellion’s, are reviewed in this volume, 
They form a striking collection, ilustrating the extraordinary 
variety of diary-writers. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 
THE SHERIFF OF SILVER BOW 


By BERTON BRALEY. Ts. 6d. net. 


An exciting story of a great train robbery and the search 
for the robbers. 


FOUND MONEY 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. Crown 8vo. 


78. 6d. net. 
A brilliant, witty, and exciting tale of buried treasure. 


ROSE AND LAUREL 
By HILDA BALLEINE. Author of “ Fig Blossom.” 


7s. 6d. net. 
A tale of Jersey, with a love story of unusual interest. 


THE GRAND TOUR 


By ROMER WILSON. 7s. 6d. net. 

Miss Romer Wilson was awarded in 1921 the Hawthornden 
prize for the most distinguished literary work of that year, 
and her new work is of equal distinction. It is a fascinating 
book, beautifully written. 


MISS MANNERING. W. PETT RIDGE, 7s. 6d. net. 
RANGY PETE. GUY MORTON. 7s. 6d. net. 
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PEOPLE THINK, SAY AND DO 








Edited by PERCY L. PARKER 








To equip yourself for the new problems of 
the day you should read PUBLIC 
OPINION each week which has the largest 
circulation of the weekly reviews. 


To-day PUBLIC OPINION is a more Vital 
Paper than ever. As you read it, you get a 
full sense of the greatness of the issues which 
face the World—Political, Social, and 
Spiritual. Every reader, therefore, of the 
daily papers should read PUBLIC 
OPINION so that they may realise the true 
bearing of the multitude of facts which the 
dailies give—and of some facts which they 
do not give. 


It is a Newspaper Room, a Weekly Library of 
New Books, and always a cheerful and well- 
informed companion. It gives a rapid 
survey of what men and women think, say 
and do each week. 


It seeks to convey in the most handy form 
something of the variety and vivacity and 
eternal interest of life, as well as information 
about the great problems of the day. It isa 
weekly cinematograph of the world of 
thought and activity. 


PUBLIC OPINION is the most convenient 
portable travelling library one can possess, 
and it is never out of date. It automatically 
renews itself weekly, at the small recharging 
fee of Threepence, Threepence for a stimu- 
lating and educational Week End, making 
all other days worth while! 


You cannot obtain what PUBLIC OPINION 
gives you for Threepence—(not sixpence)— 
in any other way without much expense of 
brains, time, and money. Buy it and you 
save all three. There is no other such 
Threepenny worth of literature published in 
the United Kingdom. Every Smith’s 
Bookstall proves that. 
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a precise and definite manner. The three chief 
phenomena of life are growth and reproduction, co- 
ordination, and movement. The first two are very 
complex, and not expressible in quantitative terms: 
movement is apparently simple, and its characteristics 
can be measured in absolute physical units. The mystery 
therefore of how the muscle fibre is able, under such 
simple conditions, to show its important and easily 
recognized activity, has long appealed to those who 
desired to study living response in a form approachable 
by the methods of exact science. There was, moreover, 
the hope that, once a beginning had been made, the 
results and generalizations attained by studying muscle 
might be found to apply to all other forms of living 
tissue, and so a way be found of bridging the gap between 
biology and physics: the continual exploration of the 
problem of how a muscle works was dictated by a far- 
seeing strategy. 

For many years the labours of those who worked on 
the problem seemed vain: phenomena of all kinds were 
noted, but little fundamental knowledge appeared to 
accrue, and no practical advantage: the story is the same 
as that of most branches of human achievement. About 
a quarter of a century ago, however, a trail was found, 
and its pursuit has led physiologists to a field, not only 
of surpassing scientific interest, but to one of ever- 
growing importance in the study of human physiology 
and medicine. As usual, fundamental knowledge is to 
prove of practical value ; which is the excuse, though not 
the reason, for seeking it. 

The subject is full of great names; to mention only 
a few, Helmholtz was the first to apply exact methods 
of temperature measurement, and exact methods of 
mechanical recording, to the isolated muscle; Fick, 
Bernstein, Blix, followed him, and Gaskell’s researches 
on the isolated heart have proved the fundamental basis 
of modern cardiology. But it was W. M. Fletcher who 
found the path, and Fletcher and Hopkins who built the 
bridge, over which others have passed in the last fifteeu 
years: the former perceived the extreme importance of 
the fact that oxygen abolishes fatigue, or delays its 
onset, in an isolated muscle; the latter recognized that 
lactic acid is the keystone of the bridge required to 
cross the gap. From their original papers have arisen 
a network of investigations, illuminating many branches 
of physiology, and throwing sidelights on several aspects 
of medicine and everyday life. 

When the muscle contracts, lactic acid is liberated, 
in amount proportional to the strength of the con- 
traction: when it relaxes, lactic acid is neutralized: 
while the contraction is upheld a balance is maintained 
between continual production and continual neutraliza- 
tion. During the succeeding ten minutes restoration 
occurs: the lactic acid is slowly removed in the 
‘‘ recovery mechanism ”’ of the muscle, but only if 
oxygen be present; it is restored to its previous state, 
the necessary energy being provided by the oxidation of 
a fraction of the lactic acid. The system is analogous to 
an electrical accumulator, together with a motor and a 
dynamo: the accumulator can rapidly provide mechani- 
cal work when needed, but must be slowly recharged 
afterwards by the use of energy required to drive the 
dynamo. Oxygen in muscle is used only in recovery from 
previous exertion: even during exercise, each element of 
the oxygen consumption is used in recovery from a 
previous element of effort. 

The lactic acid arises from and is restored to 
glycogen, a body peculiarly important in connection 
with modern work on carbohydrate metabolism, 
‘‘ insulin,’’ and diabetes ; indeed, the fact that in muscle 
glycogen breaks down more readily than does glucose, 
into lactic acid, suggests that a study of the chemical 
nature of glycogen, and its reactions in the muscle 
mechanism of the frog, may find some strange and 
interesting application to the problems of human 
diabetes. 

The onset of fatigue is due to the accumulation of 
lactic acid in the muscle: the limits of violent effort are 
set by the maximum amount of acid which the body can 
tolerate. During exercise, and in the earlier stages of 
‘recovery, the acid passes into the blood; part of ‘its 


oxidative removal seems to occur in distant portions of 
the body. The laboured respiration accompanying, and 
following, active exertion is due to acid in the Tlood- 
stream, affecting the respiratory centre in the brain. 
The laboured respiration occurring even after moderate 
exercise, in some forms of cardiac or other disease, is 
due to acid appearing in the blood, as the result of an 
imperfect mechanism for its oxidative removal. The 
beneficial effects of previous inhalation of oxygen before 
a race are probably due to a lowering of the resting 
concentration of lactic acid in the muscles and through- 
out the body: the beneficial effects of oxygen during 
recovery, or in fatigue, are due to the more rapid 
oxidative removal of the acid. The changes occurring in 
the blood, as the result of exercise or want of oxygen, 
in its combinations with oxygen and carbon dioxide, are 
partly due to lactic acid. 

It would seem a far cry from the obscure labours of 
physiologists to the making of records in athletics. Yet 
a study of the oxygen intake and the carbon-dioxide 
output in man, during violent exertion, together with 
the results of recent work on the dynamics, thermo- 
dynamics, and chemistry of isolated muscle, has shown 
otherwise. A man’s capacity for muscular effort is 
limited by precise and clearly defined factors, depending 
upon his supply and utilization of oxygen, his economy 
in movement, his efficiency in recovery, and the 
maximum amount of lactic acid to which his body will 
submit. The general type of relation existing between 
the distance (in a flat race) and the speed at whieh it 
can be run can be predicted on comparatively simple 
physiological grounds. It has been the writer’s good 
fortune, though himself an inconsiderable performer, to 
have had for many years a close personal acquaintance 
with athletes and athletics: and it has been recently 
almost a daily pleasure and excitement to find some 
phenomenon, known to runners, turning up again in 
another form in the physiological laboratory. Moun- 
taineers, airmen, students of human movement in 
industry and everyday life, will find the same. 

But we must recall that it was the pure science 
which found the path and built the bridge, and we are 
really only at the beginning of our knowledge of muscle: 
the adventurer’s instinct is still needed: it is necessary 
to discover as well as to exploit. 

The recovery process, capable of completion only in 
the presence of oxygen, still goes on in part even in its 
absence: the details of the process are unknown. But 
the course and magnitude of the liberation of energy 
associated with all phases of contraction and recovery 
have been described, and it remains for the chemist to 
fit his details into the thermodynamic picture. Again, 
there are many curious and complex effects connected 
with the actual shortening process itself: changes in 
energy liberated, changes in work done, changes in 
mechanical efficiency. There are the physico-chemical 
factors underlying the power a muscle possesses of using 
oxygen: there are the highly specific actions of certain 
drugs upon the mechanism. But behind them all 
remains the mystery which causes the physiologist to 
admire the simplicity of other sciences, the mystery 
whose attraction — to the artist in him, and yet 
whose solution—-still far away—offers so fruitful a means 
of understanding and healing men’s bodies ; the mystery 
of the little fibre, about 1-500th of an inch thick, 
designed and constructed in a material not unlike egg- 
white, growing, feeding, and repairing itself, and 
exhibiting in its functioning so admirable a simplicity, 
an efficiency, and a directness of apparent purpose. 





FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Sat. 12. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Dance Music,” Lecture I., 
Mr. J. B. McEwen. 
Sun. 13. Sonth Place Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—‘t Natural and 
Unnatural Morality,’’ Mr. Laurence Housman. 
Indian Students’ Union (Keppel St., W.C.1), 5.— 
“ Modern English Poetry,’’ Mr. Harold Monro, 
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A NEW GORKY STORY 


An exclusive and hitherto unpublished story of Maxim Gorky’s, 


entitled ““The Causes of Luck,” appears in this week’s issue of Tue 
New Leaper. 


In addition, Mr. A. G. Tansley contributes an article on “*Why We 
Forget.” The Editor, Mr. H. N. Brailsford, deals with the Russian 


Ultimatum, and Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., describes the Week in 
Parliament. 


Tue New Leaver endeavours at the low price of 2d. to reflect the 


constructive thought of the Socialist Movement with dignity and 
fairness, 


Obtainable at your newsagent every Friday. 


A specimen copy will be sent on application to L. A. Plummer, 
General Manager, Tue New Leapur, 2, Carmelite Street, E.C. 4. 







































5 DON’T LET THE LIFE-BOAT SINK ! 
= For want of YOUR Help. = 
To provide and maintain 
THE WHOLE SERVICE 
We need each year 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
In 1922 we fell short by 
Nearly 300,000. 
Please help us to make up this deficit in 1923, which is 
E LAST YEAR 
of the first century of the Institution’s great National Work. 
Surely it should not be difficult to find 
One Million Britons 
















‘The Sister of acer epnapen | 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the'Timesj 





‘ oS iy out of our population of over 40,000,000 who will give the 
0 eee of modest sum of 5/- a year ! 
“The pipe, with solemn interposing puff. f Nearly 59,000 lives rescued from shipwreck, 
—— halfa are) ime pm : 
+ The dosing sages drop rowsy strain, £ ; . 
S thn pees ard puffand speshandpull El LORD HARROWBY. GEORGE, F. SHEE, MA 


— COWPER. # ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITU TION, 
= ~ ae 22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 




















PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


Books and Comfort 


OOD clothes are to the 

body what good books 

are tothe mind; in fact, the 

physical ae of good 

garments aids the just appre- 
books. 





White Label. Mild and Medium. ciation of good oks. 

The personal service in Goss 
1d. tailoring produces clothes that 
> wad please by their cut, impress by 
2 their texture, and delight by 

e Per oz. Per oz. their general satisfaction. 
€ Lounge Suits from Five Guineas. 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Noitingham. T. Goss & Co., 
P.860 15, Newgate St., Telephone: 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. tof Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 





London, E.C.1. City 8259. 
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Mon. 14. Universit College e, 5.—‘' Kant’s Th of Beauty 
and § ublimity.” Lecture I., Prof. G. Dawes Hicks. 

University College, 5.30.—‘* Studies in Shakespearian 
Technique,’ Lecture I., Prof. A. Feuillerat (of 
Rennes). 

Faraday Society (Chemical Society’s Rooms), 8.— 
Annual Meeting; ‘‘ The Vapour Pressures of Con- 
centrated Cane- “Sugar Solutions,” Messrs. E. P. 
Perman and H. L. Saunders; and other Papers. 

Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ The Development of the 
Steam Turbine,” Lecture III., Mr 8S. 8. Cook. 

Tues, 15. Royal Institution, 3.—" Arctic’ Vegetation of Past 
Ages,”’ Prof. A. C. Seward. 

Royal Statistical Society, 5.15. 

Unley College, §.30.—‘* Studies in Shakespearian 
Technique,’’ Lecture II., Prof. A. Feuillerat. 

Sociological Society, 8.15. —“« The Psychological Basis 
of Economic Theory,’’ Dr. Gilbert Slater. 

Wed. 16. University College, 3.—‘‘ The Composition of the 
‘ Divina Commedia,’ ’’ Barlow Lecture II., Prof. 
E. G. Gardner. 

Geological Society, 5.30.—‘‘ The Upper Satie 

Rocks of the South-Western Berwyn Hills,’’ Mr. 
W. B. R. King; and other Papers. 

Royal Meteorological Society, 5. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Studies in Shakespearian 

Technique,” Rattewe III., Prof. A. Feuillerat. 

University College, 5.30.—" Dutch Architecture in 
the Twentieth Century,” Prof. P. Geyl. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Practice of Extra- 
Illustration of Books,’’ Mr. R. F. Green. 

Royal ae ical Society, 7.30.— Technical 
Metallurgical Microscopy,’ Mr. L. Taverner. 

Society for Birth Control (Essex Hall), 8.—‘‘ Progress 
and the Law,’ Earl Russell. : 

Thurs. 17. University College, 2.30.—‘‘ Recent Discoveries in 
Egypt,” Prof. linders Petrie. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ En ineering Problems solved 
by Photo-elastic Methods,’’ Lecture I., Prof. E. G. 
Coker. 

Royal Society, 4.30.—‘‘ A Universal ree 
and a Wave-Length Torsometer,” Mr. A. E. H. 
Tutton ; and other Papers. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘ The Higher Education and 
the Community of Nations,” Principal L. P. Jacks. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Czechoslovakia,” Lecture II., 
Dr. Otakar Vocadlo. ; 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Rotation of the 
Earth and its Influence on Optical Phenomena,”’ 
Prof. H. A. Lorentz (of Haarlem). 

Royal Numismatic Society, 6.—Exhibition Evening. 
Blake Society (School for the Blind, Swiss Cottage), 
6.30.—Annual Meeting. : 

Fri. 18. Cowper Society (Mansion House), 3.—Annual Meeting. 

University College, 5 —*‘ Scientific Principles of 
Chemical Sadeekey, ’ Lecture III., Mr. W. Macnab. 

King’s College, 5.30.— Folio and Quarto Texts of 
Shakespeare,’ Mr. J. Dover Wilson. 

Royal Institution, 9.—‘‘ Recent Studies in Alternating 
Magnetism,’ Mr. W. Morris Mordey. 





THE WEEK'S BOOKS 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered 
to be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 

PHILOSOPHY. one 

RRY (F. R.). Christianity and Psychology: Lectures towards 
= Lccaasien. Student Christian Movement, 5/-. 
®BURNS (C. Delisle). The Contact between Minds: a Metaphysical 

Hypothesis. Macmillan, 7/6. 

BURROWS (Herold). The Cultivation of Sentiment. Parsons, 2/6. 

*COUE (Emile). My Method: including American Impressions. 
inemann, 5 

DOLONNE (A.). I seit-Healing by Autosuggestion. Dent, 3/6. 

GIBSON (Robert Williams). The Morality of Nature: a Discussion 
of Conduct - Evolution. Putnam, 15/-. 

RATCLIFF (A. J. J.). A History of Dreams: a Brief Account of the 
Evolution of Dream Theories. Introd. by G. Hilton Thomson. 
Grant Richards, 7/ 

SHROFF (Jamsetji Dadabhoy). The Immortal Spark; or, Life Beyond 
Life. Bombay, Taraporevala & Co., 190, Hornby Rd., Fort, 2/-. 


RELIGION. 

BALLARD (A. W.). A Layman’s Account of the Church of England 
Stockwell, 2/-. 

CHU “eg UNITY. Lambeth Joint Report on Church Unity. Introd. 
by J. G. Simpson. Hodder & Stoughton, 3/6. 

HOUSTON wy The Achievement of Israel: a Study in Revela- 
tion applied to Life. J. Clarke & Co., 6/-. 

JONES (Rufus M.), ed. Religious Foundations. By A. Clutton- 
Brock, Elihu Grant, and others. Macmillan, 5/- 

MARCHANT (Sir James), ed. Life’s True Values: Selected Essays 

Times.” Introd. by the Archbishop of York. 


ROBINSON (Theodore H.). Prophecy and the Prophets in Ancient 

Israel. Duckworth, 5/-. 
SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 

BARRES Bioud La Politique Rhénane: Discours Parlementaires. 
Paris, Bloud a usy, Str. 

BECHMANN _.» *o “Married Misery” and its Scandinavian 
Solution. dplae: aal, 3/6. 

*BUDAY (Ladislaus). ‘Dismembered Hungary. Introd. by Lord 
Newton. Grant Richards, 6/-. 


CHAPIN (Henry Dwight). Heredity and Child Culture. Foreword 
- Prof. H. Fairfield Osborn. Routledge, 6/-. 
ee a. The Origins of Order and Law. Effingham 
n, 5 
COOH Ise; a ie Workshop Organization. Carnegie Endowment 
‘ord 
= (Lionel D.), ed. The Stabilization of Business. By Wesley C. 
4 ene , Irving Fisher, and others. Introd. by Herbert Hoover. 
acmil 
JOHNSON. athasanes Richard), ed. Constantinople To-day: a Study 
in Oriental Social Life. Macmillan, 21/- 
KOLLONTAY (Alexandra). Workers’ Opposition in Russia. Dread- 
nought Publishers, 152, Fleet St., E.C. 4, 6d. 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMONWEALTH. ‘Annual Report on the 
Statistics = Manufactures. Boston, Mass., Wright & Potter, 


32, Derne § 
MONTMORENCY (J. E. G. de). Law and the Humanities: Lecture. 
or’ q 

SMITH (H. Bodell). The State Murder of John Griffiths and the 
Ilford Executions. Daniel, 1/-. 

*STREET (C. J. C.). Hungary and Democracy. Foreword by 
T. P. O’Connor. “— ao 10/6. 

WILLIAMS (Roth). League of Nations To-day: its Growth, 
— and Relation ‘to Bri Foreign Policy. Allen & Unwin, 


LITERATURE. 
eg Consent. Principles of English Prosody: Part I. 
The ments. Secker, 5/-. 
BOYD (Ernest). Ireland's Literary Renaissance. Grant Richards, 


HUXLEY (Aldous). On the Margin: Notes and Essays. Chatto & 


LE BRETON (André), ed. Le Tourment du Passé: Journal Intime 
d’un Inconnu (Les Cahiers Verts). Paris Grasset, 6fr. 75. 

McCULLUM (James Dow). Lord Morley’s Criticism of English Poetry 
and Prose. Milford, 4/6. 

*SCOTT (Dixon). Men of Letters. Introd. Mid Max Beerbohm (Book- 
men Library). Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6. 

 S.. = ale Companionable Books ors. Hodder & 

0 

WASHI iGTON. i of Congress: Report of the Librarian. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

ADAMS (Grace). Poems of Provence. Newcastle-on-Tyne, Patrick 
& Page, 12, Collingwood St., 1/6. 

BOAS (Frederick 8.). Shakespeare and the Universities; and Other 
Studies in Elizabethan Drama. Oxford, Blackwell, 12/6. 

BROWN (Hilton). The Second Lustre: a Miscellany of Verse. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 5/-. 

CALINA (Josephine). Shakespeare in Poland. Milford, 6/-. 

CAPEK (Karel). R.U.R. (Rossum’s Universal Robots): a Play. . 2 
from the Czech by P. Selver, and Adapted for the Stage by 
cuaitxtt a. Milford, 2/6. 

A.). Sejanus : a pouty in Five Acts. Sydenham 
Press, ss oR. Rd., S.E. 26, 3/-. 

DE LISLE (Nora). The Incarnated Vision. Stockwell, 1/-. 

HALLOWES (K. A. Knight). Poems ¢ Science : Pages of Indiar 
Earth History. Foreword from Prof. T. G Bonney. E. Macdonald, 


/6. 
— « Cost. Hubert H.). Shakespeare through Oxford Glasses. 
almer, 7/6. 
KEENE (Francis Bowler). Lyrics of the Links: Poetry, Sentiment, 
and Humour of Golf. Palmer, 5/-. 
ag = Jade Chips: a Selection of Poems. Published 
rivately. 
McMASTER (Bryce). The Stranger; and Other Poems. Arnold, 5/-. 
a (John Myers). Pagan nnets. Portland, Maine, Smith & 
RHODES (R. coomgtan). Shakespeare’s First Folio: a Study. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 4/6. 

—s ‘(Benjamin Bickley), tr. The Basiesionnen of Aristophanes. 
into Corresponding Metres by B. Rogers. Bell, 2/-. 
ssANEATANA (George). oems. Selected a Revised by the Author. 

ns 
*SITWELL (Edith). Bucolic Comedies. Duckworth, 3/6, 
Ng ool (Anton). The Cherry Orchard; - Other Plays. Tr, by 
Constance Garnett. Chatto & Windus, 3/6. 
ZANEETY (Celesb. Time’s Gift: Verse in Varying Mood. Burns & 
x " 


FICTION. 
ADCOCK (A, St. John). With the Gilt Off. Philpot, 7/6. 
ARNOLD (Lilian). Draped Idols. Long, 7/-. 
ASHBY (Philip). The Mad Rani; and Other Sketches of Indian Life 
and Thought. Routledge, 7/6. 
BAILEY (Temple). The Lim Lantern. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 
BALL (Richard). Martinswood. Sands, 7/6. 
BAXTER (George Owen). Free Range Lanning. Hodder & 
6. 


*BIRMINGHAM (George A.). Found Money. Methuen, 7/6. 
*BOWEN (Elizabeth). Encounters: Stories. Sidgwick & Jackson, 5/-. 
BRAND (Max). Alcatraz. Putnam, 7/6. 
BROCCHI (Virgilio). Il Destino in Pugno. Rome, Mondadori, 10 lire. 
BRUNATI (Giuseppe). Quaresimale. Rome, Mondadori, 10 lire. 
CABELL er a Branch). The Cream of the Jest. Lane, 7/6. 
CLARKE (Isabel C.). Carina. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
DE LA ROCHE (Mazo). Possession. Macmillan, 7/6. 
Oe laskett. — The Valley of Never Come Back. Hurst & 
cke 
Be (Knut). Victoria. Gyldendal, 5/-. 
LLER (Maximilienne). La Mer Rouge. Paris, Grasset, 6fr. 75. 
JOHNSTON (William). The Apartment Next ‘Door: a Detective 
tory. Jarrolds, 7/6. 
KENNEDY (William Antony). The Invader’s Son. Stanley Paul, 7/6. 
LAWRENCE (Margery H.). Miss Brandt, Adventuress. Hutchinson, 


MACKENZIE wo Mure). Without Conditions. Heinemann, 6/-. 
— (Rachel Swete). Golden Dishes. Hurst & Blackett, 


*MALET (Lucas). The Survivors. Cassell, 7/6. 

MARTINI ig Maria). La Vetrina delle Antichita. Rome, 
Mondadori, 9 li 

PARRISH (Randall). Wolves of the Sea. Jarrolds, 7/6: 

RIOU (Gaston). Ellen et Jean. Paris, Grasset, 6fr. 75. 

SANDYS aiemaen The Pleasure Garden. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 

SCARBOROUGH (Harold E.). eae the Well Beloved (First Novel 
library). Fisher Unwin, 

SEYMOUR (Beatrice Kean). he Hopeful Journey. Chapman & 


Hall, 7/6. 

*STERN’ (G. B.). The Back ay Chapman & Hall, 7/6. 

by HOPE. A Psychic Romance. By Investigator. 
Routledge 

*VACHELL (H. A.). The Yard. Hutchinson, 7/6. 

by A (Variek) The Girl by the Roadside: a Detective Story. 


» 7/6. 
owilson Gheunen). The Grand Tour. Methuen, 7/6. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





THE MEDICAL ae ee BARTHOLOMEW’S 


LECTURESHIP ON BIOLOGY. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Lecturer on 
Biolo Salary, £500 per annum. 
Particu ars may be obtained from THE DEAN, to whom applica- 
tions for the post must be sent, with copies of not more than three 
testimonials, before JUNE Ist, ‘1923. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
KING’S COLLEGE. 
Ts DELEGACY will shortly proceed to the appointment 
of an Assistant Lecturer in Classics. Salary, £300 per annum. 
Applications, accompanied by two copies "soak of three testi- 
monials, should be received not later than May 25th by the Secretary, 


King’s College, Strand, W.C.2, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. 











LECTURES. 


RESHAM LECTURES. — EASTER’ TERM, 
GRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
The one Lecturer in Astronomy, 
Mr. ARTHUR R. HINKS, C.B.E., ~ ee F.R.8., 
will give Four ‘Lectures 0 
“ THE PROBLEM OF THE CLOUDS OF MAGELLAN,” 
on MAY 15th-18th, at 6 p.m. 
The lectures are illustrated with the lantern and free to the public. 


AUTHORS’ AGENTS. 


TRE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE considers and places MSS. for 
early publication on best terms. Literary dak of all kinds 
dealt with by experts who a Authors’ interests first. Over twenty 
years’ experience.—93 and Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 





1923. 














L=E4EN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while learning 
Illus. Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13r, Victoria Street, 5.W. 


LAzGE INCOMES ARE MADE BY WRITING. Learn to 
write acceptable stories and _ articles. Postal tuition; 
moderate fees. An interesting booklet, ‘“ Pen Profits,” free 
on = application to ee Literary Training School, 


22, Chancery-lane, London, 
MSS fiction, travel, memoirs, essays, for British and 

. American serial or book i ag promptly con- 
sidered; expert editorial services available —I. L. N., 16, Featherstone 
Buildings, London, W.C.1 














~ 4 


TYPEWRITING. 


"T FEEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home, 1s. 1,000 words; carbon copy, 3d. 
pe! 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Local. Special terms for over 

000 words. Translations undertaken. — Miss Nancy MacFarlane, 
ll, Palmeira-av., Westcliffe, Essex. 











"T YPEWRITING, Duplicating, Translations.—Temporary short- 
hand-typists by the hour. Best work. Lowest charges. or 
on application.—E. & A. Cox, Fulwood House, High Holborn, W.C.1 


YPEWRITING, 1s. 1,000 words; carbon 3d. 

quantity. Illegible —— speciality. 200 testimonials, includ- 

ing Helen Mather’s. Established 1909.—Expedient Typing Co., 
69, Lower Clapton Road, E.5. ‘*Phone: Dalston 4274. 


"T YEEWRITING, 1s. 1,000 words; carbons, 3d. ay mere 
(Roneo Machining), 10s. 1,000 copies. —Glyn & Co., 32, Rosebery 
Avenue, London, E.C. ’Phone: 





Reduction 





Clerkenwell 5861. 


TO LET. 








BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 

Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of 
Gymnastics, Games, &c. Fees, £165 a ae For particulars, apply 
The Secretary, 37, Lansdowne-road, Bedf 

PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 

Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorlands, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea-level. 
Prospectus on application. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Nerup, M.A. (Vic.), Class. Tripos (Camb.). 








BBOTSHOLME.—A Boardin g School for boys aged 11-18 
years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School Estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational 
map of England to-day than Abboteholme.” 
G. Stantsy HALL, 
For terms, &o., apply to the Warden, Abbotsholme, a 
Derbyshire, or to Colonel B. R. Ward, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. 
Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 28 Fitz George Avenue, W. 14. 


IPTREE HALL, ESSEX, under the direction of NORMAN 

MacMUNN (B.A.Oxon.), author of “THE CHILD’S PATH TO 

FREEDOM” (Bell). An education in the light of modern taought. 
The creative impulse and initiative honestly encouraged. 


PENBHOS COLLEGE (FOR GIRLS) COLWYN BAY. 


Upper, Middie, Junior and Domestic Science. 
Prin — Miss Hovey, B.A. 
For Boarders only 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


G OUTH- -WEST LONDON COLLEGE, Barnes, S.W. Close to 

London and in the open country. SOUND MODERN EDUCATION 

FOR BOYS. Preparation for the Public Schools and Cambridge Locals. 
__ ERNEST H. BURBIDGE, B.A., Lond. Univ. 














ASSURE 3 your - a healthy ‘and profitable career— 
BRADLEY CouRT SCHOOL, 
Mitcheldean, Glos., was founded to develop iatent gifts in boys. The 
training combines modified Public School curriculum with 
preparation for Farming, Colonial Life, Land Agency, etc. It 
has special value for boys to whom the ordinary Public 
School and University career presents no attraction or 





who 
ere debarred on the ground of heavy expense. Special 
courses in Poultry Farming, etc., by arrangement. Much manual 


work, carpentry, riding, et. 
Apply Secretary. 


CC SCHOOL (SURREY). 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MorTram, B.Sc. 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c. apply to the 
School Secretary, 31, Memoria: Hall, Farringdon-street, London, E.C. 4. 
CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Headmistress: Miss EsTHER a A. Dublin; Classical Tripos. 
mbridge. 
Second Mistress: Miss EsT&RBROOK Hicks, B.Sc., London. 
A Sound Education for Girls from 8 to 18 years of age. 


T43s ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces a new principle, discovery of the respiratory function 
of the Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and 
children with marked effects on body and mind. The seventh edition 
of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. ‘For Consultation or Book direct, address :— 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVRBLL, 94, 














Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 








ELOCUTION. 





W DISTRICT.—19, Woburn Square (Walker).—Flat to 
. « let; June and July; sitting-room, bedroom; geyser bath; 
£2 10s. weekly. ‘Seen by appointment only. 








NOTICE, 


Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Manager, 
THE NATION AND THE ATHENEUM, 12, CURSITOR STREET, CHANCERY LANE, 
E.C.4. Telephone: Holborn 225 & 226. 

Advertisements intended for the current week’s issue should be 
sent to 12, Cursitor Street, E.C.4, not later than Tuesday, 10 a.m., 
if proofs are required. If proofs are not essential, advertisement copy 
must be received at THE NATION AND THE ATHENEZUM Advertisement 
Offices not later than Wednesday noon. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN “THE NATION AND 
THE ATHENAEUM.” 


TRADE. : 
Full page... £16 0 0 
Half-page . ot £8 00 
Quarter-page ee £4 00 
Eighth-page ... £ 00 
Smaller spaces per “inch "single column £0 15 0 
Miscellaneous advts, per line eee £0 13 


Communications respecting qubseriptiens should be addressed to 
THE MANAGER, THE NATION AND THE ATHENZUM, 10, Adelphi Terrace, 


W.C. 2, 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Inland post free months * ; } 
Foreign aang “ — aes 230 
Se 116 


All communieations to the. Editor, and books, etc., for review, 
—_ be addressed to The Editor, 10, Adelphi Terrace, London, 





4 LOCUTION. MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

ag Private LESSONS in PUBLIC SPEAKING (thinking and 

speall g simultaneously), VOICE PRODUCTION Lee et very, 
Reciting and Reading. Terms forwarded.—446, Strand, C. 2. 








eternal CATALOGUES, &c. 


OOKPLATES d 


Artist-Engravers, 27, tenet | Seen 
design exclusive to each client. 





raved by Osbornes, 
mdon, W.1. An original 
Write for particulars, post free. 








PUBLICATIONS, 


Semper aliquid novi ex Afriea. 


S UBSCRIBE through Smith's bookstalls for the Afriean World 
weekly. 4s. per annum Inland; 40s. Abroad 


"THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE CURE, by Clement 
Jeffery, M.A., being a most interesting exposition of the 
Philosophy and Section” of Natural Therapeutics, by & successful 
practitioner of drugless methods. Price 5s. AUTO. SUGGESTION, 
showing its co-ordination with Natural Therapeutics. Price 1s.— 
Beck & Co., 27, Ivy Lane, E.C. 4. 











REE BOOKS.—Occultism and Spiritual Gifts.—From 
Vegetarian, Waterloo Hotel, Wellington College, Berks. 


£10. for a Sonnet: See POETRY REVIEW, May-June, al? 


booksellers, or 1s. i st free, fr m the publi 
16, Featherstone Buildings, W.C. 1 - . — 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


FURTHER REFLECTIONS ON GILT-EDGED 


SEVERAL comments in the City columns of the Press 
on the contents of this page last week include, amongst 
much complete or partial agreement, some friendly 
criticisms. The City Editor of the ‘‘ Times ’’ points out 
that the reduction in the supply of Treasury Bills may 
have played a considerable part by driving the Banks into 
longer-dated securities. If this is the case, the effect has 
probably been produced rather by the Banks’ customers 
transferring deposits, against which the Banks had held 
Treasury Bills, into long-dated securities than by direct 
purchase of such securities on the part of the Banks them- 
selves. Between January, 1921, and the present time, 
the Banks’ Deposits have fallen by about £200,000,000. 
During the same period the Banks’ Advances fell by 
£100,000,000, and their Discounts by £113,000,000. 
Thus the amount of the reduction of their bill-holdings 
was almost wholly required to meet the falling off in the 
excess of Deposits over Advances. 


Moreover, the Banks, so far from increasing their 
investments in recent months, have largely diminished 
them. Between August, 1921, and August, 1922, the 
Banks’ investments were rising, but since last August 
they have fallen by more than £60,000,000. The 
complete figures are worth giving in detail :— 


NINE CLEARING BANKS (£1,000,000’s). 
Deposits. 
810 eee 


Excess of 
Advances. Deposits. 

Jan., 1921 845 we $65 

Jan. 1922 ~ 

July, 1922 oe 

October, 1922 ... 

Jan., 1923 ose 

March, 1923... - aid 

April, 1923... ia .  —— 

Thus the Banks have for investment £212,000,000 
less than at the beginning of 1922, the other side of 
which is shown by the following figures:— 

Discounts. Investments. Total. 

Jan., 1921 oe 362 ove 317 a 679 

Jan, 1922 ove 440._—Ci... 333 ee 773 

July, 1922 oe + OMe “vad 386 - 7 ane 

Oct., 1922 ses 309 ass 370 ~~ a 

Jan,, 1923 ae 320 Se a 

March, 1923... = 333 os 583 

April, 1923... 249—O(i.. 327 .. 576 

Thus whilst since the beginning of the year the 
public have been taking their money off deposit for 
investment, the Banks have been busy turning their 
investments out. The public have been buying what 
the Banks have been selling. 


In arguing along these lines, however, one is liable 
to overlook that the Government can only pay off 
Treasury Bills out of the receipts of taxation or new bond 
issues. Thus the deposits lost by the Banks, in excess 
of the amount used to pay off the Banks’ own advances 
and to buy investments which the Banks are selling, 
must have been spent, directly or indirectly, either in 
paying taxes or in buying the new bond issues, leav- 
ing nothing over to compete for pre-existing bond 
issues. The word “ deflation’’ used in this connection 
is perplexingly ambiguous. If the gradual replacement 
of Treasury Bills by Treasury Bonds and other longer- 
dated Government issues is called Deflation, Mr. Me. 
Kenna has constantly proclaimed, from his vantage post 
of knowledge, that this policy has actually retarded the 
rise in the gilt-edged market. On the other hand, one 
must accept the argument of the ‘‘ Times’’ that 
the reduction in the supply of Treasury Bills has been 
a factor in keeping money cheap, which in turn is largely 
responsible for the strength of the gilt-edged market. 


Perhaps a complicated situation can be summed up 
like this: a relatively small excess of demand over supply 
for long-dated British Government securities, due to 
the lack of competing uses for money, has been able, 
with the assistance of favourable sentiment and the 
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unattractive yields on short-dated securities, to drive 
up their price. But if this is right, the tendency may 
be rapidly reversed as soon as competing uses for money 
revive and the yield on short-dated securities improves. 
In short, we get back to the same conclusion as before, 
that the prices of long-dated securities will find it hard 
to stand up against a revival of enterprise and a higher 
Bank-rate. 


It must be admitted that this argument leaves open 
one contingency, in the event of which long-dated 
securities may continue to rise in price, namely, a pro- 
longed period of stagnation and lack of confidence such 
as was experienced in the 1890’s. If loans to Foreign 
Governments and Home Industrials are both distrusted, 
the rate of interest obtainable on British Government 
securities may remain artificially low. 


These broad movements are hard to analyze 
correctly. More simple-minded correspondents ask—if 
they are not to buy Conversion Loan and the like, what 
ought they to buy? On the assumption that they are 
limited to Trustee securities, there is really only one 
answer—5 per cent. National War Bonds, due in 1927 
and 1928. These investments, allowing for a small: loss 
on redemption (they stand at about 106% and will be 
paid off at 105), yield a shade more than Conversion 
and Funding Loan, namely, about 43 per cent. They 
have only shared very slightly in the recent rise, and 
should not fall much even if the gilt-edged market has 
a set-back. Incidentally, they have the advantage of 
a continuing option of convertibility into 5 per cent. 
War Loan (at the rate of £105} War Loan for each £100 
War Bond); an option which costs next to nothing at 
present prices, since with War Loan at 101, the amount 
of War Loan into which £100 War Bond is convertible is 
worth £106%. Thus in order to prefer Conversion Loan 
and the like to these War Bonds, it is necessary to be 
fairly confident that there will not be a revival of trade 
between now and 1927 sufficient to bring Conversion 
Loan at any time materially below its present level. Many 
authorities believe that Conversion Loan is on an 
uninterrupted progress to a 4 per cent. basis, which 
would mean a price of 874 as compared with the present 
price of nearly 81. It would be rash to deny the possi- 
bility of this. But Conversion Loan will be poised 
between two opposing sets of influences, and might just 
as well fall by 64 points as rise by that amount. 


Those investors for whom stability of money income 
over a large number of years to come is of paramount 
importance can properly ignere these arguments. But 
there are just as many for whom stability of capital- 
value is important. Amongst these, firms holding more 
money than they can use in their business for the time 
being must certainly be included; and for them War 
Bonds seem clearly the right alternative. 


All readers of THz Nation who hold 5 per cent. 
National War Bonds (3rd series) due September, 1923, 
ought to do something about it immediately. Owing to 
these Bonds having an option of conversion into 5 per 
cent. War Loan, they stand at present at an artificial 
price. This option, however, must be exercised at latest 
within a fortnight of June lst next. Holders should, 
therefore, either sell and deliver their Bonds before the 
option right expires, or exercise the option themselves. 
Otherwise they will incur a certain loss of about 4} per 
cent. The present price of the Bonds is 106% plus 
accrued interest. On September Ist next they will be 
paid off at 102. It is an unusual pleasure to be able to 
give a piece of financial advice which will almost 
certainly benefit some reader of Tue Nation and will 
quite certainly be right! 

J. M. K. 








